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A BRIDE'S STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NEAPOLITAN BANKER.” 


CHAPTER I. 


The inquiry, “Do you think it unlucky to take off one’s 
wedding ring?” came with a half-startled air of surprise and 
alarm from a pair of pretty half-parted lips and still more 
eagerly from two heavily fringed and expressive gray eyes. 

“ Yes, dear, very unlucky; you ought to leave it where your 
husband placed it; it is like undoing the ceremony to take it 
off.” This most depressing reply greatly disturbed the fair 
questioner, the bride of a month, who had in her childish fit of 
restlessness removed her wedding ring and was engaged test- 
ing its avoirdupois on the coral tips of her dainty fingers. 
Slowly, and as if it was something uncanny, the truant hoop 


was slipped back to its place, as the delicate flush on the young 
wife’s cheek deepened with the dawning consciousness of a 
hitherto unknown crime. 


“I wish you would tell me why you think so, », Grandma,” 


was the somewhat timid rejoinder. 

The elder lady’s busy hands had dropped on her knees and 
her face wore the absent-minded expression which told that 
“her eyes were with her heart, and that was far away.” The 


question was evidently unheeded, and it was presently amended, 
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“‘ Grandma, dear, has your wedding ting never been off your 
finger since Grandpa placed it there?” 


The second question recalled the old lady’s wandering 
thoughts and she replied with a falter in her voice which 
heightened the look of alarm on her grand-daughter’ s face. 

“Yes, dear, once.” 

“O! did anything happen?” 

“Yes, love, something which I will never forget as long as 
T live.” 

As the elder lady spoke the color faded slowly from the 
cheeks of the youthful bride, leaving the glowing eyes doubly 
dark by contrast. 

“Don’t you think that it is growing cold, Grandma?” 

This was said with a little shiver, and looking up, the latter 
recognized for the first time that her remarks had startled and 
alarmed her grand-daughter. 

“Mind you, Alice,” she added hastily, “I do not aniaitn 
say that misfortune a/ways follows, for of course a very great 
many people take off their wedding rings sooner or later appar- 
ently without any serious consequences, and I don’t think that 
anything really threatens the happiness of a married couple 


unless the ring is actually lost; still, my dear—” 
The sound of a rapid, manly tread advancing on the arbor 


where the two were seated caused the bride to spring to her feet 
with a glad cry. For a moment the husband caught a glimpse 
of a pair of swimming eyes with a world of woe reflected in 
their shadowy depths; the next a trembling, pliant figure was 
nestling in his arms and trying to explain amid tearful sobs 


- about the bad luck coming to them both through the removal 


of her wedding ring. 

As soon as the astonished husband could frame an intelligi- 
ble meaning out of the story told with many interruptians of 
sobs and kisses and passionate hugs, he burst into a merry laugh. 

“Why, you little Silly!” he began, but his voice melted to 
a tenderness inarticulate in words, although mutually intelligi- 
ble in love’s richer vocabulary. 

“ Dear, DEAR, DEAR, to think what a sweet little Goose it is 
after all,” commenced the husband after love’s exactions had 
been religiously complied with. ‘ Why, I know ladies who are 
continually losing their wedding rings. There is Mrs. North 
for instance—” 
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“O, George ! 
“Well,” resumed George, a little confusedly, “I know of 


course that she and her husband do not get on very well together, 
but there are others. There is—let me see—but never mind— 
I'll tell you what I’ll do. I will take the ring off your finger 


_myself and put it on again, shen that will make everything just 


as it was,” and with this pleasing little sophistry both bride 
and groom were made happy once more. 

As the youthful pair left the arbor the old lady, whose loving 
heart was wont to grow young again as she contemplated the 
happiness of the other, softly rubbed the mists from her glasses, 
as she said with a sigh: 

“O, I wish Alice had not taken off her wedding ring.” 


CHAPTER II. 


* That the shadows of anxiety had not been altogether dis- 
pelled from the breast of the young bride, Alice Montgomery, 
was rendered apparent to her grandmama the following morn- 
ing. 

The two ladies were seated on abroad piazza whose columns 
and roof were richly festooned with a wealth of luxuriant 
creeper, which the gentle breeze, creeping up from the mead- 
ows and laden with the smell of the hayfield, just stirred and 
no more. 

For awhile the two sat in silence, their busy fingers and 
the placid movement of their rocking chairs keeping up a kind 
of rythmical flow of action as soothing as the “ creen” of the 
tidal ebb and flow on a pebbly shore. 

“Grandma,” said Alice, somewhat suddenly, letting her 
work fall on her lap, “I can’t get out of my head what you 
said about the ill-luck in removing one’s wedding ring. George 
says that it is an old superstition; and one quite exploded now, 
but when he leaves me to myself I get quite frightened about 
it—so, if you don’t mind, dear, I wish you would tell me 
just what happened after you took off your ring.” — 

“ Alice, dear, I wish you would forget all about it; your aw 
band is quite right, it zs really an old superstition.” 

But Alice was not to be turned from her inquiry, and with 
gentle feminine persistency she shook her pretty head, imply- 
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ing that life would be a burden to her until this terrible affair 
was cleared up. 

“ Please, Grannie,” was the extent ok her audible entreaty, 
but her eyes contained a fervor of appeal which was entirely 
irresistible, and the old lady, who had by dong experience 
learned the wisdom of an early capitulation to “ Little gray- 
eyes,” as she called her grandchild, surrendered with a sigh of 
protest. 

As she recovered her spectacles from her face she became 
aware of a strangely intent look suddenly visible on the face of 
her grand-daughter, who was looking at a clump of trees in 
the distance. ; 

“What do you see, my dear?” she inquired. 

“T saw a figure in the copse yonder, which I fancied I rec- 
ognized, but I must have been mistaken, and the person, who- 
ever he was, has gone away.” 

“Was he looking this way?” 

“Yes, Grandma, and I imagined for the moment that he was 
beckoning to me, but of course that could not be.” 

~“Do you know, darling,” exclaimed the elder lady ina tone 
of concern, “you must really not be so nervous. You will be 
fancying all kinds of things if you give way to such hallucina- 
tions. I am afraid that trouble of your brother’s has effected 
your health. George must take you for a change of air.” 

The heightened color on the face of the youthful bride, 
which had aroused the othey’s anxiety, slowly faded from the 
former’s face, leaving it pale and wan. 

By way of reply Alice stole to her grandmother’s side and 
brushing away the silvery hair with which the rising breeze was 
playing, imprinted a loving kiss on the time-furrowed brow. 

“Never mind my notions, dear, tell me your story,” she whis- 
pered in the other’s ear, but there was a wistfulness in the tone 
which impressed her aged relation painfully, and she mur- 
mured as the other sank to her seat, “I wish you would not 
insist, Alice.” 

“O, but indeed I do, grandma,” promptly replied the other. 

“When I married your grandpapa, dear,” began the old 
lady, I was in very delicate health. My mother had only lately 


* died, and the fever to which she had succumbed had wasted 


my strength also. What with the weakness resulting from my 
illness and grief at the death of my mother, who had been my 
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only remaining relation, and to.whom I was passionately 
attached, my health was completely broken down, and it was 


only at the urgent wish of your grandpapa, to whom I had © 


been engaged to be married for more than a year, that I con- 
sented to the ceremony at such atime. I felt that I must have 
change of air, and quickly too, to avoid a complete collapse, 
and alone in the world as I was I could not bear to go away 
and leave behind me the only being that I loved and whe 
loved me. 

“Henry too, ‘urged me sair,’ as the old Scottish ballad says 
and told me that he could readily make arrangements for a six 
month’s leave of absence so that we could spend the winter 
months in the South. 

“ After the wedding we sailed for Florida, which was at 
that time enduring one of its occasional, but short-lived bursts 
of prosperity. In the old days, long before the war, the State 


was making money, and the Florida planter as a potentate 


ranked side by side with the word slave-owner of Mississippi 
and Louisana. 

“ A friend of my husband’s fimsily had a plantation on the 
Gulf Coast of Florida, below Cedar Keys. We had received a 


. pressing invitation to spend our honeymoon on that plantation, 
~ and there we finally arrived early in the month of December, 


after a most delightful voyage. 
“ At Cedar Keys we had changed our ocean-going ship for 
a smaller coasting vessel and as we sailed in our new craft up 


the waters of the Homosassa River I thought that not even in ° 


my dreams had I pictured ‘a world so fair.’ The broad, swell- 
ing bosom of the river, the luminous transparency of the 
atmosphere, the banks covered with a wealth and majesty of 
tropical trees, and the numerous coral islands dotting the 
centre of the river and crowned with a perfect glory of foliage; 
all these thrilled my soul with a sense almost of religious 
devotion, just as same rare anthem pealing in some old-world 
church will move the soul to an ecstacy of feeling. 

“ The planter and his family gave us a hearty welcome when 
at length our vessel cast anchor off the plantation landing. 
The plantation had formerly been the home of the cele- 
brated Chief Osceola, of whom you have heard so much. Col. 


Andrews, who owned the plantation, had always been on excel- 


lent terms with the Indians, and among his frequent visitors 
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was Tallahassee, the hereditary Grand Mico of the 
the brave and handsome young warrior chief of the tribe. 
“Shortly after we arrived at the plantation Tallahassee 


- made one of his customary visits, bringing with him an old 


warrior of his tribe and three younger chiefs. 

“Col. Andrews had allowed the Seminoles to build a few 
wigwams inanold hummock near the house and in these the 
Indians lived during their visits. 

“ Our host was a widower, with two sons, and his house was 
managed by the usual retinue of colored servants. There was 
no white woman about the place, and I was probably one of 
the first of that color whom the celebrated chief had ever 
seen. 

a“ Tallahassee, although grave and silent, like the rest of his 
race, and dignified as became the supreme authority in a still 
powerful tribe, manifested considerable interest in our excur- 
sions, andas he knew every inch of the vast forests, and every 
landing place on the great rivers that were close at hand, his 
unobtrusive presence was always welcome. 

“Gradually a warm friendship, though for the most part 
undemonstrative so far as he was concerned, grew up between 
us, and my husband was wont to declare with much quiet 
amusement that I had made a great conquest and that the re- 
nowned warrior-king, Tallahassee, was in love with me. 

“ Of course, that was only his silly nonsense, and the expres- 
sive glances of the Indian’s dark eyes were only the result of a 
certain taciturnity of habit enforced by the danger of talking 
when it might be that concealed enemies were near. With the 
Indians the eyes are wont to conduct,the necessary conversa- 
tions more readily than the slower and more dangerous tongue. 

“On one occasion the Indian chief, our host, my husband 


and myself started in a. boat to examine,the marvelous source 


of the Homosassa River,a few miles distant-. 

“This wonderful river springs a full-fledged flood from the 
ground, and is already a hundred yards in width within that 
distance of its spring, and so deep as to be fcATS bor. mod- 
erate sized crafts. 

“ When our boat entered the cove where the river took its 
origin it was with a feeling of fearful awe that I experienced 
the sensation of floating between heaven and earth. Above 
us was the pure ether, walled in on three sides by giant palms, 
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beneath us lay a stupendous well of water, clear as the atmos- 
phere above us and calm and silent as the grave. | 

“Far down inits transparent depths we could distinctly see 
every tint and every movement, of the smallest fish, just as 
clearly, in fact, as we could see the movement and brilliant 
hues of the birds and insects flitting to and fro between the 
trees overhead. 

“ To me, unaccustomed to ere wonders, the scene verged on 
the supernatural, and I felt as if there were something uncanny 
in it, a feeling destined soon to be intensified a thousand fold 

- “Tn order to illustrate the transparency of the water, which 
was there some forty feet in depth to the pebbled bottom, my 
husband threw some small silver coins, one after another, into 
the spring, in which, contrary to expectation, there were no air 
bubbles to distract the view. As we watched them falling 
down through the water, slowly, as a feather falls through the 
air, it seemed almost as if they would never reach the bottom. 
At last one of these coins fell between two great rocks, directly 
under us, which the shadow of our boat had prevented us from 
seeing sooner. 

“*Let the Water-Lily look,’ exclaimed the Indian, using 
the poetic name with which he was accustomed to designate 
me, and pointing to the coin falling. , 

As the small silver piece fefl between the dark ‘socks it 
seemed to illuminate the gray blackness in which their nar- 
row walls plunged the space between them, until finally the 
shadow hid it while still falling from sight. 

“*Great Heavens!’ I exclaimed shudderingly, how deep is 
the water between those rocks? 

“* Ah! who knows,’ replied my husband. 

“For a while a spell of silence fell upon us as we lay in the 


~ welcome shadow of the fringed palms, so deliciously cool after 


the heat of the exposed river. 

“ All at once the accident you wish to hear about happened. 
In order to cool my fevered hands I had been trailing my fingers 
to and fro through the cold spring water of the well. The down- 
ward position of my fingers, and the shrinking of the flesh in 
the cold water, consummated the catastrophe, and as I straight- 
ened my fingers, to point to a strange variety of fish, my wed- 
ding ring--already somewhat large for my hand, emaciated by 
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| long sieknéss~slibped from my finger, and ary into the water 


beneath us. 

“The scream which burst from my lips directed my com- 
panions to the accident, and throwing off his hat and shoes my 
husband plunged headlong after the sinking ring. 

“The Indian had risen hastily to his feet in the attempt to 
prevent my husband, but before he could get past me in the 
frail boat it was too late. 

“My husband was as visible to us as if he had been in the 
air above instead of the water underneath. I knew him to be 
a strong swimmer, so although his plunge had somewhat un- 
nerved me, I did not feel alarmed for his safety. 

“But whata time it took him to get to the bottom! It 
seemed as if, struggle as he might, he would never reach it. 
The fact is, the powerful though unseen current of the giant 
spring was pressing him upwards with an almost irresistible 
force. 

“At last, grasping firmly with one hand the point of 


-a rock, in order to enable him to retain his position, he stooped 


to seize the ring. But it had fallen between two pieces of 
broken coral, and for a while which seemed long to us, but- 
which was probably five or six seconds, it evaded his grasp. 
At last his fingers closed upon it, and he was about to turn in 
order to ascend to the surface when a hoarse cry from the . 
Indian caused us to follow the direction of his pointedhand. 

“Oh! Alice, child, to this day it chills my soul to tell you 
what I saw there. 

“Out from between those ghastly, ill-fated rocks I told you 
of, a gigantic alligator had floated up like some _ horrible 
creature from the nether world, and I could see the lurid fire 
of its red eyes and the gleam of its wide open jaws as, with a 
mighty swish of its great tail, it rushed at my husband, its 
large body shrouding him from view as with a gruesome 
mantle. 

“T saw Tallahassee, knife in hand, and with his long and © 
hitherto pliant hair bristling like a mane, spring headlong from 
the boat, and I felt the frail craft rock beneath me from the 
shock, and then I must have become unconscious for a 
few seconds. 


‘“‘When my senses returned and I opened my eyes I saw 
Col. Andrews staring, rifle in hand, and with horrified, helpless 
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gaze into the waters which were now red with blood and _boil- 
ing with an awful invisible conflict. What in God’s name 
was going on in the now hidden depths? I felt as if my 
_brain was giving way, and in my frenzy I strove to throw 
myself into the water to die with my gear husband if I could 
not save him. With gentle but firm hand Col. Andrews 
restrained me. 

“*Hold that, and if you can see anything shoot, he 
exclaimed, giving me his rifle, ‘I am going to help my 
friends.’ 

“But before he had finished speaking, the violent lashing 
of the waters ceased, and almost instantly the dark head of 
the Indian appeared above the crimsoned waters. ‘Alone?’ 
Ah no, God be praised, not alone. Across his shoulder lay 
the blood-stained and insensible body of my dear husband, 
-whom he had snatched from the jaws of death, and worse than 
death, and child, from that instant I have loved the whole 
Indian race. 

“With a few vigorous strokes the Indian reached the shore, 


whereon he gently deposited the insensible form of my hus- 


band. After a lapse of time which seemed an eternity to me, 
the efforts of Tallahassee and Col. Andrews were successful 
and my poor husband began to breathe once more. With 
ready knife the Indian had cut the shirt sleeve from his right 
arm and shoulder, which were terribly torn and disfigured by 
the alligator’s cruel teeth. The shoulder blade was fractured 
and the arm broken by the bite. 

“As my husband’s eyes opened and rested on my woe- 
begone face, a faint wan smile crept over his features. He was 
unable to articulate, but his eyes glanced expressively towards 
his right arm. I thought he was indicating his injury and 
showed my distress, but he sonny: shook his head and 
whispered faintly, ‘my hand.’ 

“He could not.move his wounded arm but I took his rigidly 
clenched hand in mine and gently strove to open it; but the 
fingers were set in their grasp and I was afraid to use any 
force. A look of disappointment crept over his face, and he 
murmured weakly, ‘open it.’ 


“I did so, and, O child, what do you think Isaw? There, 
embedded in his palm with the fury of his grasp when he found 
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death setting in, was my poor wedding ring, come back from 
the depths tome. 

“My feelings overedeeiosed me, and I well nigh sobbed my 
life out on my husband’s breast. 


“The huge alligator had seized my husband by the arm and 
in spite of his efforts had dragged him to the edge of the deep 
cleft. In another instant rescue would have been hopeless, but 
in that instant the Indian’s knife had been driven with light- 
ning-like rapidity up tothe hilt in the eyes of the great saurian. 
The blows blinded the alligator and the pain caused him to 
loosen his hold. His frantic struggles were the result of the 
continued contest with the Indian. My husband became in- 
sensible from the long submersion by the time he was released 
or from the alligator.” 

When the elder lady finished her tragic story the younger 
one crept softly to her side, and the tears stele down her 
cheeks as she buried her face on the other’s shoulder murmur- 


i? bey 


& - ing, “O, poor, poor grannie,what a terrible ordeal it must have 
ee been to go through.” ? 

pe ee After the acute feeling naturally called up by the narration 
& of so painful an incident had subsided, the young wife inquired 
Rag = why she had never been told of the terrible affair before. 

Because, dear, I have shuddered even to think of the 


thing, it left such a horrible impression on my mind.” 
“ Dear Grannie,”’ murmured the other sympathetically, “O, 
~--—s if one-tenth of the misery which you endured happens to'me 
through the removal of my ring, I know I shall die, I could 
never stand any great strain; people were stronger then than 
they are now.’ 
“I wonder, Grannie, what you were like when you were my 
age,” resumed the speaker. “Have you no old miniatures 
~ among yonr collection of relics?” 
“No, my dear, but I have an old scrap-book which contains 
é a drawing of myself, sketched during my, honeymoon by my 
age husband, who was quite a famous etcher before that accident to 
hisarm. There is also, I think, an etching of Tallahassee, and 
one of the old plantation.” 
= Very naturally nothing would content the youthful bride 
. until she had seen the drawings, and her grandmama left the 


piazza to fetch the album. 
When left alone, an anxious expression crept over the for- 
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‘mer’s iieas and the point of her tiny boot tapped the boarded 


floor, nervously and somewhat impatiently. 


“I wonder if that was Tom whom I saw beckoning to me in 


the thicket, and if so what trouble has he been. getting into 
now?” 

At that moment, a Jom voice called her softly by name, and 
suppressing the scream of alarm which rose to her lips, she 
turned to find the person of whom she was thinking, her scape- 
grace brother Tom, half hidden in the shrubbery which sepa- 
rated the main building from some outhouses. 


Before she could frame any greeting a letter fluttered to. 


her feet and the alarming visitor disappeared as her grandma- 
ma returned, album in hand. 

All that the letter said when surreptitiously opened was, “ I 
must meet you at the end of the Peach Walk at 8 tonigmt 
don’t fail to be there; my safety concerned.” 

Meantime, with spectacles adjusted, the old lady with gentle 
fingers turned over the leaves of the antiquated album now 
yellowed with its half century of age. 


“There, Alice,” she at last exclaimed, ‘there is my likeness, - 


and really, dear, it is as like you as it can be or else my old 
eyes are deceiving me.” 

“O, granny, it isa beauty—like me is? Ah! you are flatter- 
ing me, and yet, really, truly, I almost seem to be gazing at 
myself when I look at it. I hope, dearest, I shall be as beauti- 
ful as you are when I am old; but I think only a good life can 
make a handsome old age.” 

By way of reply the other stroked the beautiful dark brown 
hair which frowned o’er the fair Grecian featuresand murmured 


“You will always be beautiful, my darling; God has given you - 


not only a beautiful face, but a beautiful and unselfish disposi- 
tion to match it.” 

“O, Grandma! is that splendid looking Indian, Tallahassee?” 
inquired Alice, pointing to a well executed etching ofan Indian 
chief, evidently of the Seminole tribe, from the turbaned head 
and long waving locks. 

“Yes, dear, that is our noble friend Tallahassee.” 

Long the young wife’s eyes gazed on the spirited etching 
which revealed an Indian warrior in his youthful prime, his 
luminous eyes and handsome aquiline features dignified with 
all the Seminole pride of race, but wearing, as well, a certain 
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refinement of expression rarely seen except in very “highly 


civilized society. 

But it is very doubtful if the young wife’s attention was 
riveted on the Indian’s likeness, for when she raised her head 
there was an air of troubled perplexity visible on her face 
which the inspection of the portrait could not account for — 
was she thinking of her ill-starred brother? 

“What you must have suffered, dear grannie. I wonder you 
could ever bear to hear the name of Florida again.” , 

“No, dear, I have none of that feeling. Some of the happiest 
moments of my life were spent there, and I am hopeful that I 
may even visit it once again, now that it is so easy of access.” 

“I wonder whether our old friend, Tallahassee, has forgotten 
us yet.” 

“Why, surely he is not living yet!” eer the grand- 
daughter in an astonished voice. 

“ Yes, dear, I believe he is; he certainly was alive a year ago 
although he is now an old and heart-broken man. The settle- 
ment of the state by emigrants has driven him from his old 
haunts and from every new home as fast as he has made it, and 
the tribe has dwindled down to a mere handful of followers 
and himself; the very tender mercies of the pale-face are cruel 
to the red man.” 

“ But did he own no land?” 

“ His tribe thought they owned it all, but the white man 


-came and wrested it from them, and although our own Gov- 


ernment always promised to give Tallahassee a reservation 
of his own it was never done, and now the old warrior has not 


~ even land of his own sufficient to be buried in.” 


“What a shame! Is it the fault of the Government?” 

“T think it isthe fault of the Indian Department. I don’t 
think the officials had any bad intentions toward Tallahassee 
and his Seminoles, who had always been friendly to the whites, 
but there was no one to urge the red man’s claim, and so the 
thing drifted from session to session, while matters grew worse 
for the Indians every year. Ah! it is very true that ‘evil is 
wrought by want of thought as well as by want of heart.’” 

“I wish George was a Senator; I would get him to press poor 
dear old Tallahassee’s claim,” murmured the young wife in 
soliloquy, for which tender-hearted little speech the old lady 
kissed her affectionately as they passed indoors together, 
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4 BRIDE'S STORY. 
CHAPTER III. 


Notwithstanding the day’s outward sense of joyousness and 
rest, in the brilliant sun, softened breeze and lovely landscape, 
there was trouble brewing for the peaceful New England home, 
and, one at least, of its inmates seemed conscious of the fact. 

“ T wonder,” exclaimed Alice, as she stood before the cheval 

glass in her dressing room, attending to those delicate personal 
adornments with which youthful brides are wont to prepare to 
receive their lords and masters. “I wonder whether grandma 
would have told me that terrible story about her wedding ring 
if she had knewn that I had really lost mine?” 

This momentous question was asked of her vis-a-vis, her own 
brilliant reflection in the swinging mirror before her. As the 
young bride turned with a look of inquiry to her image in the 
glass, we may be permitted a passing glance at the reflection 
which’ met her gaze. 

A tall and lissom figure, with all the graceful lines of the 
stately Grecian form, combined with the warmer and more 
womanly outline of the Norman maiden, the youthful matron 
stood a vision of loveliness which Praxiteles himself might 
have despaired to reproduce. = 

As she tossed the burden of brown tresses from her fore- 
head her pure Grecian profile stood out clear and delicate as a 
cameo against the curtain of dark hair which fell, a rippling 
sombre cascade, almost to her feet. The dark eyes smiled 
back a sympathetic glance from the mirror, and then a weary 
sigh of anxiety clouded the beautiful eyes with trouble. 

Why ? 

The conversation about the removed ring had been resumed 


in the morning, and in compliance with the husband’s request - 


the young bride had again taken off her wedding ring, in order 
that he might himself replace it on her fair finger; this unfort- 
unately happened on the upper piazza, and in the usual loving 
conflict with which youthful couples adjust all matters between 
themselves, the ring had fallen into the garden and myste- 
riously disappeared. 

Search had been made high and low, but unavailingly, and 
with a feeling of alarm which each concealed from the other, 
but which, nevertheless, almost borderd on despair, the subject 
was dropped with mutual consent. 

- “tis just as well,” said the husband, with simulated cheer- 
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- fulness, “I will bring youa fresh ring 1 will 


that on your finger myself—once for all.” 

“ Ah, pet, but it wont’t be our ring,” the bride had exclaimed 
with a tremor in her voice, and although the husband had 
ridiculed the idea that it made any difference, he was plain- 


_fully conscious of the look of gentle reproach in the outraged 


eyes of his young wife, and of the justice of it. 


Sharp at five o’clock the coachman brought round the 


- carriage in which his young mistress was accustomed to drive 


to the station to meet her husband. The train arrived punct- 
ually but it brought no husband to the waiting wife. It was 
her first disappointment, trivial in character though it might 
be, and to the youthful bride it was painful almost beyond ex- 
pression. As the coachman drove home it required a brave 
effort to still the quivering lip and to press back the too ready 


“tear. 


“O, I hope,” she murmured fearfully, “that this is not the 
beginning of any trouble through the loss of my wedding 
ring.” For a moment the thought appalled her, and then a 
smile of wonderful relief flashed across her face. 

“O! how silly Iam,” she exclaimed, chiding herself, “of 
course George is late because he has to buy me a new 
ring.” 

This explanation was entirely sufficient, and the once more. 
radiant bride ascended to her room humming a dainty little 
operatic air, as happy as the mocking bird which flooded the 
sunny stairway with melody. 

But the shadow returned to the young wife’s face with ever 
deepening gloom when the sixo’clock and seven o'clock trains 
arrived and brought no husband with them. 

“He is detained on business, dear,” explained her grandma. 

“Why couldn’t he telegraph, then ?” 

“There is no office within five miles, love, and no doubt he 
thought he would get here before his message.” 

But another trouble weighed—and heavily—upon the 
young bride’s mind. The last train was due at eight o’clock, 
the hour so urgently appointed by her brother for their. inter- 
view. How could she possibly meet both her husband and her 
brother at the same time? 


This brother was a sad scapegrace, and it had boca: the one 
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mistake of the bride’s married life not to mention his existence 
to her husband. be 

“Why don’t you tell your husband about Dick?” had urged 
the elder lady. 

“O, I can’t bear George to Seite that I have anybody dis- 
graceful so nearly related to me; if ever he misunderstood any 
of my actions, or if I was not at hand to explain them, he 
would be certain to think that I was going wrong, like poor 
Dick, and it would break my heart. Don’t you remember, 
dear, that night when we were talking about the Wollanders, 
how scornfully he said ‘O, they couldn’t run straight to save 
their lives—it is in the blood—the strain is bad? That 
sentence of George’s determined me not to tell him anything.” 

“Believe me, dearest,” replied the other, “it was a mistake, 
and one which grows more serious the longer it is kept up.’ 

“QO, I .could not tell him,” returned Alice with a little air of 


determination; ‘but, grannie, dear, don’t scare me like 


that.” 
And so the matter had ended for the time, and fair Alice’s 
opportunity was lost forever more. 


When Mr. Montgomery arrived by the eight o’clock train_ 


and found no one to meet him, a dull feeling of apprehension 
crept into his heart. His first thought was “Can my darling 
be sick ? ~ She is in very delicate health.” 

With hasty steps he sped on his homeward way, denounc- 


ing the special business which on that particular day had 


detained him. 

“I’m glad I thought to buy the ring during the day and 
did not leave it till after business, or I should either have lost 
the last train or had to come home without the ring.” 

Entering the house unseen, by the side door, he glanced 
through the empty reception rooms, noted the vacant dining 


room, and then hastened upstairs to his wife’s apartments, only, _ 


however, to find these silent and deserted. 

A feeling of uneasiness and oppression took possession of 
him. ‘ Where can everybody be ?” he muttered. “ Ah! there 
are grandpa and grandma coming across the fields, but where 
is Alice ?” 

Hastily glancing across the grounds from the window of 
his wife’s boudoir, he caught a glimpse in the gathering dusk 
of feminine apparel at the end of the long peach walk. The 
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light was too uncertain, the distance too great, and the foliage 
too thick for accurate observation, but it appeared to him that 
some member of the household, probably one of the maids, 
was keeping a somewhat late appointment out of doors, for 
with the aid of a pair of opera glasses taken from the adjoin- 
ing table he could discern the dark outline of a man’s dress in 
close proximity tothe other and more flowing garment. 

Presently the two figures parted and in the person of the 
female now hurrying down the peach walk towards-the house, 
the astonished husband recognized his wife. 

Fora moment he stood gazing, stolidly it seemed, out of 
the window. Only the dull leaden look creeping over his face, 
and, presently, the panting breath gave indication of the shock | 
he had received. 

That his wife, whom he had considered as pure as the angels 
in Heaven, should take advantage of his first absence to meet 
another man clandestinely—another man! Bah! An old 
lover, for did she not kiss him at parting ? Yes, that much the 
glasses had enabled him to see. The thought was agony a 
thousand times worse than death. 

“O, Alice! Alice, my love, my wife! How could you?” he 
cried to the unhearing walls, as he put his hand to his head 
with a gesture of infinite pain. 

That, however, was the last wail of love’s weakness; then 


the frenzy of jealousy and revenge seized him and possessed 
him like a demon, and the look on his face_as he took a revolver 


from a secret panel in the bureau boded ill for his future 
happiness. 

“Fooled, the very first month of my marriage, too!” he mut- 
tered, and the words seemed ground out between his clenched 
teeth. 

“but I will clear this thing up or put an end to it once 


for all, even if in doing so I have to put an end 
His voice sank as he passed from a side door and stole 
rapidly through the garden to intercept the man who had just 
left his wife. : 
The narrow path through the woods brought him out, as he 


had anticipated, in advance of the person whom he had come 
to meet. 


He saw him coming along a hundred yards or so away, and 
he felt, mixed up with his murderous feelings, a craving to see 
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the face of the man for whom his wife had forgotten him even, 
in their honeymoon. 

The stranger bade him good evening with an easy, nonchal- 
ant air, and was passing on his way to the station— 

“Stay!”” commanded the other in a hoarse and unnatural 
tone. 

The face that turned towards him, with an air of easy sur- 
prise, was wonderfully handsome, and now that it recognized 
an enemy in the man before it, as insolent as handsome. 

“Who are you?” inquired Montgomery, in a calmer tone, 
of which the other possibly failed to notice the full significance. 

The stranger’s answer was to flick the ash from his cigar in 
ee s face, and then to turn easily and coolly on his 

ee 

In an instant, Montgomery’s hand was on his shoulder, 
and the two men faced each other at bay. 

“You met a lady just now, and you kissed her on leaving?” 
burst from between Montgomery’s white lips. 

“T certainly did.” , 

“Do you know who she is?” 

“Quite well.” 

“And you dare to tell me that to my face?” 

“Yes, and also to tell you that I hope to meet and kiss the 


lady a great many:more times.” 

“ Never, at least, in this world again,” grimly broke in the 
other, lashed to madness by the insolent smile of his antag- 
onist, and stepping back-a pace he leveled the revolver full at 
the stranger’s face. _ 

As the other saw the gleam of the barrel he shouted “ stay,” 


and threw back his head, but the action was too late, the bullet 
struck him in the temple, and he fell to the ground, his face 


bathed in blood. 
For a moment the other stood motionless with the smoking 


weapon in his hand. Then he stooped and looked in the face 
of the dead man. 


All the amazing fury had died out of his heart; he looked 


towards the home were his wife was awaiting him, and he mur- 


mured, “God forgive you, Alice, you have made me a mur- 
derer.” Then there came to him, as to all similarly circum- 
stanced, the brute instinct of self-preservation. ‘‘ No one saw 
me arrive,” he muttered to himself, ‘noone will suspect me; 
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still, I would like her to know that I had found out her crime : 


and punished it.” 

As he said.this a strange, ghastly smile, weird: in the ex- 
treme, crept over his face, and he laid on the dead man’s breast 
gently—not in tribute to the man but in reverence of death— 
the wedding ring which he had bought that day to replace the 


missing one. 


“She will understand by this just how it happened, ” he 
murmured, as he turned to go. 

Once he looked back and saw the dark form lying on the 
lonely road, and, so strange a composite is humanity, he felt a 
thrill of revengeful joy to think how refined a method of 
punishment he had discovered for his wife. 

Poor, short-sighted, misguided man; howlittle he dreamt of 
the widespread harm which that small, innocent-looking gold 
hoop was destined to work. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The shriek of the railway whistle recalled George Mont- 


gomery to a sense of his desperate situation, and, at the same | 


time, suggested a means of escape. The 8.45 fast up-train was 
arriving. It was due in New York an hour later. There was 
the barest possibility that he might be arrested on his arrival 
in New York, but, on the other hand, the general ignorance as 
to his having been at the scene of the murder, the distance 
from the telegraph station, and the infinite advantages pre- 
sented by the great metropolis for concealing his identity, far 
outbalanced the possible risk, and the fugitive hesitatingly 
entered the train. 

For the first time in his life he anathemizéd the long well- 
lit cars common to all, and remembered with regret the nar- 


_ row and private first-class carriages on the English railroads. 


How he would have liked to bury himself between their shelter- 
ing cushions and by means of a handsome fee to the guard to 
have secured the compartment to himself. 


Who shall describe what the murderer feels during the first _ 


hour of his criminal life, when the crime has been unpremedi- 
tated and there has been no previous process of hardening up? 
An hour ago this man was one who rightly claimed the respect 
of all his fellow men, and had his claim abundantly allowed. 
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Now he had fallen, sheer and at a single plunge, through civil- 
ization’s whole strata of respectability, to find himself jarred 
and stupified by the fall on the bed rock of crime below which 
nothing human goes. He picked up a paper lying on the ad- 
joining seat, and his eye caught the heading of a flagrant de- 
talcation unearthed that day. Two hours previous he had 
read the same news and had felt only contempt for the miser- 
able delinquent; now the mere swindler seemed as far removed 


from him in the category of crime as Lazarus in Heaven 


seemed removed from Dives in torment. 

As the train sped on the remembrance of his wife’s infidel- 
ity finally drove all thought of his crime from his mind. As 
memory, ruthless and unsparing, pictured to his gaze all that 
they had been to each other, and recalled every incident of 
their courtship and marriage, when he had so blindly and so 
foolishly thought that they were all the world to one another, 
the limits of the carriage in which he traveled seemed impos- 
sible to hold him, and the old lust of murder crept upon his 
brain like a returning springtide. 

When the fresh paroxysm had spent itself the train entered 
New York. 

Within twenty minutes a carriage stopped at a certain num- 
ber in Nassau street, and the fugitive, with the aid of his pri- 
vate key, entered his office. As he did so the janitor handed 
him some letters which had arrived since he left. These he 
carelessly cast aside, reserving one the handwriting of which 
seemed familiar. This he laid on one side. There was no lack 
of decision in George Montgomery’s actions. First of all he 
wrote a letter to his partner saying that circumstances beyond 


‘his.control compelled his temporary absence, and requesting 


that until further advised a certain sum be paid monthly to his 
wife. He also intimated that he had taken with him a copy 
of the firm’s telegraphic code which he would use if neces- 
sary. 

After concluding such arrangements as he deemed necessary 
for the proper conduct of the business during his absence, he 
withdrew from the safe a considerable sum of money, substitu- 
ting his check on a leading bank for the same. Then, after 


- ringing fora messenger boy, he ran his fingers through his 


address book and having consulted the shipping list to see as 
to the out-going vessels, a sudden inspiration seemed to seize 
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him and he ordered a cab and drove to the private residence of 
Isamord Hadley, principal owner of the New York & Spanish 
Steamship Company. 

“The tide serves at 3 A.M.,” he muttered, as he took his 
seat in a cab, “and I believe Spain has no extradition treaty 
with this country, and if she has such a law for murder no Amer- 
ican detective could find me there, so long as I have plenty of 
money.” 

To the majority of criminals such a reflection would have 
been likea reprieve from death, but the brooding browand leaden 
eye of this man told that there was no balm in Gilead for his 
tortured soul, and that wherever he went and to the last breath 
of his life, he must carry with him, like an incurable, malignant 
cancer, the knowledge of a crime, horrifying beyond concep- 
tion to his mind, and yet unrepented of, because amply justified 
by the monstrous circumstance of his bride’s infidelity. His— 
unbalanced mind inveighed against Heaven for loading him 


with atrialalmost beyond mortal strength orendurance. Like 


stormy gusts of passion these wild rebellious thoughts swept 
across his mind, wrecking and devastating the training of a life- 
time as they went, and leaving him faint and breathless with 
their fury. 

During the mental lull which followed one of these out- 
bursts he bethought him of the letter of which the handwriting 
was familiar; this letter, which he had selected from the others 
which the janitor had given him, he had placed in his pocket, 
and he now essayed to open it. The jolting of the caband the 


~ uncertain light of the street, however, made him change his 


mind, and he returned the letter to his pocket unopened. 

Presently the cab stopped and the fugitive alighted. Upon 
inquiry he found that his friend was at home and ready to see ~ 
him. These two men had been bosom friends from their boy- 
hood, and their friendship had in maturer years become im-1- 
sified and solidified by the fact that they were brother Masons 
in the same Lodge. 

Isamord Hadley’s face grew white and grave as his friend 
told him of the event of the terrible evening. 

“ You surely must be dreaming, George,” he said at length, 
“IT have not seen much of your wife, but from what I did see 
I would pledge my life unhesitatingly on her innocence, For 
Heaven’s sake, man, go back to her.” 
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“ Never while I live will I willingly look on her face again.” 
This was said fiercely and with an air of great determination, 
but with a quiver in the brusqueness of his voice, and then the 
poor tortured soul turned his head to hide the great sobs which 


‘now shook his frame. The kindly voice and sympathetic eye 


of his old friend had, for the time being, exorcised the demon 
of jealousy, and now poor George Montgomery stood revealed 
a most miserable broken-hearted man. 

“You forget the murder,” at length he faltered, “ how could 
I ever go back?” 

Two hours later Mr. Hadley left his house in company with 
George Montgomery in disguise. A cab took them to the 


_ docks and when they stepped on board the “ City of Seville” 


Montgomery was introduced to the Captain as Mr. Angus For- 
man, a citizen of Chicago bound for Cadiz. As owner of the 
vessel Mr. Hadley bespoke for his friend every kind attention 
and assistance which the captain and officers could render him. 
Before leaving he took an opportunity of explaining to the 
captain that his friend’s journey was partly undertaken on ac- 
count of his health which had become impaired through over- 
work, and partly through a recent family trouble the details of 
which he did not enter into. 

At 3:15 a. M. the “ City of Seville” left her moorings, and 

when the early summer’s morning dawned she was fast leav- 
ing the land behind her. 
_ As the outline of the shore grew dim the solitary passenger 
on board strained his gaze to catch the last glimpse, and the 
summons of the steward to breakfast fell unheeded on his ears. 
At length, when the haze hid the land from view and only the 
heaving billows met his eye on every side, he turned away. 

Half an hour later the captain of the vessel saw the body 
of a man fall prone on the deck. . The occurrence was unusual 
and the captain left his post to ascertain what it meant. He 
found-his guest, Mr. Angus Forman, lying insensible with an 
open letter tightly graspedin his hand. By the captain’s 
orders the passenger was removed to his cabin, where he 
shortly afterwards regained consciousness. As sensibility 
returned his first gaze was directed to the letter, which was 
still clenched, all crumpted in his stiffened grasp. 

“OQ, unhappy wretch that I am, and more than murderer,’ 


he moaned, “My poor, faithful darling, I have killed your 
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brother and now you must loathe me for evermore. O, why  . 


did I leave that cursed ring there to establish my guilt ?” As_ 
the wailing died from his lips, he turned from the light as a . 
creature stricken to death retreats to the darkest corner of its 
lair to die in. ; 

That night the strange passenger of the “City of Seville’ 
was raving in delirium, and for weeks, while the sailing vessel 
plowed on her monotonous way, he lay between life and 
death. 

At length there came a day when the watchers by the 
invalid’s side surrendered all hope, and it was then that, for 
the first time, the captain felt it incumbent upon him to read 
the letter which had apparently precipitated the catastrophe. 

In itself the letter gave little clue to the secret of his 
passenger, but coupled with the latter’s incoherent ravings the 
captain was able to arrive at the fairly accurate knowledge of 


‘what it was. 


The letter was addressed to George Montgomery and was 
evidently from his wife’s grandmother. In it the writer inti- 
mated that her granddaughter, through dread that it might | 
lessen her husband's love for her, had concealed from him the 
fact that she had a scapegrace brother. The old lady thought 
that any secret between husband and wife was harmful, and in 
that belief she had thought it best to make him acquainted 
with the fact, so that he might find some opportunity to pave 
the way towards inviting his wife’s full confidence, and so re- 
move what might be a future cause of grave misunderstanding. 
“I am the more anxious to set you two right on this matter,” 
she continued, “because I feel that sooner or later you will 


- 


yourself hear of my wretched grandson from outside sources, _ 


and, if the indications are correct, sooner rather than later, as 
he is again in some trouble or other, and likely to come for 
help to his sister, as he has been in the habit of doing. It 
seemed to me that I saw him lurking about our house to-day, 
but my eyesight is very defective and I cannot speak posi- 
tively as to this.” The letter concluded with an urgent appeal 
to him_to remember his wife’s sensitiveness of mind as well as 
her delicacy of constitution, and to invite and not force her 
confidence. 

After he had finished the letter the captain looked at the 


name on the envelope, He was a self-contained, trustworthy 
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man, and beyond a prolonged “ Ah—h,” as he noted the discrep- 
ancy between the names Montgomery and Forman, he gave 
no utterance to his feelings, as he passed to his cabin where he 
again sealed up the passenger’s letter and addressed it: M1 
Angus Forman. 3 

At midnight the captain was summoned to the sick man’s 
side. ‘“ He is sinking fast,” explained the first officer in a low 
tone, “ but he is conscious at last, and wishes to see you.” 


CHAPTER V. 


As Alice Montgomery was returning to the house from the 
Peach walk, where she had met her brother according to his 
# appointment, she caught a ylimpse of her husband hastily 
entering the wood. He was walking fast, and before she had 
decided to call him he had entered the wood and was lost to 
her sight. 

“He is searching for me,” she murmured, pleased at his 
t apparent precipitancy, and yet a little anxious as to how she 

was to explain her failure to‘meet him. As she followed him 
- into the wood her steps grew slower as she found herself 
unable to frame to her own satisfaction an excuse for her very 
glaring omission. 
“He must have gone to the Lake Summer House thinking 
i to find me there,” she presently surmised as she came to two 
i cross forest paths. Saying this she entered the road opposite 
to that which her husband had taken. When she reached the 
: Summer-House and found it empty, a look of alarm for the 
' first time crossed her face. 
i “Qh, I hope he has not met Tom,” she whispered to her- 
; self half in dismay. At that instant a shot rang through the 
. wood startling her almost into a cry. “ I wonder what that 
can be,” she exclaimed, ‘George has no fire-arms; but per- 
haps it is some one shooting at the squirrels.” 
After a moment’s hesitation she retraced her steps towards 
the direction of the report, and. passed into the foot-path taken 
by her husband some ten minutes before. x 
This brought her to the turnpike road, which was deserted 
‘ but for an object lying on the ground some fifty yards away, 
and not clearly discernible at that distance in the fading light, 
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A strange tremor filled her breast and almost palsied her 


‘limbs as she moved toward the inanimate object lying so still 


and awful and, now as she neared it, fast taking the semblance 
of a human body. 
There are moments whose experience no pen can describe, 


and far be it from us to attempt the impossible. What of. 


agony and horror Alice Montgomery suffered when she saw 
her brother lying dead on the highway, while his parting kiss 
was yet warm on her lips—must be endured to be understood. 
Her first impulse was to give way to her uncontrollable grief; but 


at that instant her straining eyes caught sight of an object which 


froze the first cry on her lips. This was the new wedding ring 
which shone cold and distinct against the dark coat worn by 
the dead man. As it lay there it seemed to show the fell intent 
with which the murderer had placed it on his victim’s breast. 

As if carved in marble the young bride stood there staring 
at the dead body, and at the awful ring. So silent and still she 
stood that the birds fluttered near to her on the road, the 
squirrels stopped midway in their flight, samt sat upright in the 
dusty way to gaze at her. 

Then she stooped and removed ‘oe ring from its place, 
murmuring in a low monotone, “the ring he bought for me to- 
day.” She looked at it strangely and almost coldly, and finally 
placed it in her pocket-book. Only a little shiver and a gasp 
disturbed the calm—that was all. 

With a desperate effort and a self-possession bordering on 
the horrible, she removed the revolver from the dead man’s 


pocket, and peered into each separate chamber. Alas! they 


were all full. Foran instant the long white fingers grasped 
the weapon and then a cartridge driven from its place fell into 


her palm. This she also placed inher pocket-book. Thenshe 
stooped and picked up the empty shell which had dropped 


from the murderer’s pistol. Would it fit her brother’s weapon? 


It did; the pistols were of the same make and of similar 
calibre. 


Her next task was a still more terrible one, but it was per- 


formed without a tremor of the quick and capable fingers. 
With gentle and unfaltering touch she took the match-box from 
her brother’s vest pocket, and having abstracteda single match 
from it she returned it to its place. Then, moving into the 


shadow of the wood lest the flame should attract attention, 
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she applied the lighted match to the empty chamber, smoking 


and discoloring it as if it had been recently fired. 

This. done, she laid the revolver close to the outstretched 
hand of the dead man. 

_ “God forgive me,” she said in a low tone; “for making my 
brother a suicide; but it is to save my husband's life.” 

This was said with the same unnatural calm, and then the 
speaker knelt beside the dead man and kissed him on the lips 
which were still unchilled by death. Once, twice, three times, 
her lips colder than those of the dead, sought his face, then she 
took out her handkerchief to wipe the blood which was pen- 
etrating the poor, unseeing, wide-open eyes. Then, remem- 
bering the part which she had to play she refrained. 

“God help me, my deceit has killed my brother; I must try 
and save my husband.” Murmuring this, she turned from the 
dreadful spectacle on the road and passed into the shrubbery 
with a strange mechanical woodenness of step, as if the shock 
which had spared her brain and hands had benumbed or par- 
alyzed her lower limbs. 

As she neared the house her grandfathe: rose from his 
seat on the piazza, and advanced to meet her. 

“What is the matter, child?” he cried, alarmed beyond 
all measure at the ghastly face on which the seal of great hor- 
ror had been stamped, and at the unnatural calm of his grand- 
daughter’s manner, as she stood before him with staring eyes 
whose dialated pupils suggested insanity. 

“Grandpa, do go down to the road,” she murmured pant- 
ingly, and with a strange catch in her voice, “down by the 
white elm tree; something terrible has happened to Tom.” 
And, her gruesome work being ended, poor over-spent nature 
gave way, and she fell unconsious to the ground. 

When she had been restored to Sensibility and carried to her 


room, her grandfather, calling the colored butlerto follow him, 


went to investigate the cause of her emotion. The gardener 
who was found watering the plants in the front, was. also sum- 
moned to accompany his master, 


What the three found the reader already knows. The old 
white-haired grandfather uttered no sound, and only the ex- 
clamations of the horrified servants broke the weird silence. 

“A lamp and a stretcher, Julius, quick!” exclaimed the old 


tan, silencing with a wave of his hand the lamentations of the’ 
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others. Then he stooped and put his ear to the chest of the 
silent figure; long and patiently he listened, and then, as if 
reluctant to believe the worst, or still uncertain, he undid the 
coat and vest and applied his ear to catch the faintest flicker 
F of life, ifany such were left in the prostrate body. 
i “Your ear is younger than mine, try whether you can hear 
at any action in his heart.” This was said to the butler who bent 
eS his head in silent obedience to the commands ~f his master. 
i ! “Seems to me that I can hear something, sa\!” 
Ps The minutes appeared hours while the two waited in the 
Fs gathering gloom for the return of Julius with the lamp and - 
Bers stretcher. At last, however, he arrived and the inanimate 
was carried gently tothe house. Five minutes later a mounted 
groom left for the nearest doctor. When the latter had made 
his examination he announced that life was not extinct, and 
that while it hung by a thread, there was still room for hope. 
The bullet had fractured the skull and caused concussion of 
the brain, but the latter organ had not been penetrated, the 
missile having glanced from the bone, in consequence of the 
slanting position of the forehead at the moment of firing. 
: “I think it right to tell you,” the doctor said at parting, 
B “that while the patient's life may possibly be saved, his reason 
. will probably be endangered. Do you think the young man 
ae intended to commit suicide?” he added by way of inquiry, as 
Se his last remark was received in silence. 
“I think not,” was the reply, “he was full of life, and was 
ie constantly getting into trouble, but nothing weighed heavily 
& on his mind; no, I imagine that he took out his revolver to fire 
- at some over-bold squirrel, perhaps, and while examining the 
chambers to see whether they were all loaded he probably 
touched the hair trigger unintentionally. That I think, may 
be the correct solution of the mystery.” 
“T have no doubt, that it is,” said the doctor, as he turned 
to go, ‘ Good night, sir.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


When the young bride, Alice Montgomery, pale and wan, 
the mere spectre of her former self, left the sick room for the 
first time, a month had elapsed from the date of the events nar- 
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rated in the last chapter. The interval had brought no tidings 
of her missing husband, beyond the intelligence conveyed by 
his partner that he had visited the office on the night of his 
departure, and arranged for her maintenance during a prolonged 
absence. This uncertainty as to his fate had greatly retarded 
her recovery, and the triumph which her youth had thus far 
gained in dragging her back to life was, as yet, too uncertain 
to mitigate the anxiety felt by her aged relations. Her brother 
had recovered from his wound, and had, ina measure, regained 
_his health, but the mental disorder predicted by the medical 
adviser was now only too apparent. Of the occurrences of 
that dreadful night he had evidently no recollection, and he 
never spoke of them. His mind seemed perpetually occupied 
with monetary troubles, and no assurance on the part of his 
grandfather that these had all been adjusted served to allay 
his apprehension. From a youthful creature of erratic habits 
he seemed suddenly to have passed into care-worn middle life, 
burdened with a thousand gloomy anxieties. 

Altogether the house of Arlington lay in a sombre shadow 
during those bright Summer days, and many silvery hairs were 
added to the aged heads of its owners in the long weeks of 

‘trouble and grief through which they had to pass. 

} “Grandma, have you got my purse?” suddenly asked the 
widowed bride, while seated on the veranda one afternoon in 
the early days of her convalescence. 

“Yes, dear,” replied the other, a delicate flush mantling to 
her cheek as she thofight of its contents—the cartridge and 
the wedding ring—“ shall I fetch it?” 

“Please, dear; has anyone else seen it, Grannie?”’ 

“No, love; I have kept it locked up since the night of the 
—the accident—” 

No more passed between these two on the subject, but each 
understood the other, and if the gloom did not lighten with 
the mutual understanding, their hearts grew stronger to endure 
its burden. 

“Why do you not wear your wedding ring?” her grand- 
mother inquired one day. 

“I lost it the morning George left.” 

A look of perplexity crossed the other’s face, but the 
trouble in her grand-daughter’s eyes checked further inquiry, 
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When the “ City of Seville” sailed into the port: of Cadiz the 


captain of the vessel handed a sealed envelope to his passenger, 
Angus Forman, with the assurance, somewhat stiffly delivered, . 


that his secret, whatever it might be, was safe with him. 

The other received the envelope in silence, and when he 
broke the seal and found the letter from his wife’s grand- 
mother, which had been the means of revealing his victim’s 
identity, he read it again without apparent emotion. 

During the long weeks of delirium and slow recovery to 
health in which he had passed the interval of the sailing 
vessel’s ‘slow passage, he had discounted all human misery it 
seemed to him, and as he stood on the deck, the mere skeleton 
of his former self, he felt alike indifferent to the approach of 
weal or woe. 

Far down in the breast there ached the dull, ceaseless pain 
of.a love forever lost, which drowned every other feeling. 

When the Customs House officers came abroad he was 
surprised—after a languid fashion, and as one thinking of some 
casual acqaintance rather than himself—that no detectives 
accompanied them, and that he was not arrested for murder, 


but when he found that no inquiry was made for him and that. 


he was at liberty to go and come as he pleased, there was no 
corresponding relief or elation visible in his manner. 

On bidding the captain adieu he thanked him for his great 
kindness. ‘I owe you my life,” he remarked, “and when I 
am certain that I am grateful to you for preserving it I will 
thank you more warmly,” with which enigmatical sentence he 
passed ashore. 

' As health returned his tortured mind sought relief in ex- 
citement, and he left Cadiz for Madrid, where he strove to allay 
the grief that gnawed at his heart by plunging into the wild 
excitements of that hot-headed and hot-blooded capital. 
After a time the ferocious excitement of the weekly bull-fights 
ceased to deaden the agony that preyed at his heart, and he 
allied himself witha revolutionary movement, which had the 
advantage of promising excitement with some risk to’ the life 
which had long been a burden to him. . 

The Carlist rising seemed like the first glimpse of Heaven's 


' good will and he embraced the opportunity it afforded. The 


contagious excitement aroused by the Pretender thrilled 
through his being, and, at length, he opened his soul 
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to his fellow-men. It were more correct, perhaps, to say fel- 
lowman, since his sole companion and confidant was a much- 
traveled Spanish soldier of fortune, whose desperate circum- 
stances, as narrated by himself, had first melted the icy reserve 
of the heart-sore wanderer. 

As the two traveled together to the front, the stranger, Ree 
insidious inquiries gathered piecemeal George Montgomery’s 
history. More particularly, however, he seemed interested in 
the bulky telegraphic code which the other carried with him, 
and he was puzzled he said, with his eternal smile, to under- 
stand howa book of the kind could be of any practical value. 


~ He appeared to be unlettered in business ways, and the other, 


to while away the long evenings explained to him the work- 
ing of the code, as he would have elucidated any ordinary 
puzzle. 


“It seems plain to you, doesn’t it?” said his friend, one 


night, laughingly, as he clasped his headin his palms at the end 
of a long explanation, “ yet I swear the whole thing is Greek 


to me. I suppose my brain must be unusually dense.” 

That night a falsé alarm was given, and in the confusion 
George Montgomery was parted from his friend. When order 
was at length restored and the former endeavored to collect 
his baggage, he found that his telegraph cipher was missing. 
A hasty march was made from the dangerous locality, and in 
the darkness he was parted from his friend, whom he never 
saw again. ‘It isthe fortune of war,” he remarked somewhat 
bitterly to himself, for he had grown to like his new found 


friend, and in the daily exigencies of an exciting life he soon - 


forgot his passing acquaintance. 

,The date of this alarm was the 5th of August. On the 1oth 
the firm of Alford & Montgomery, in New York, received a 
cable message in cipher, of which the translation was— 

“ Please remit by cable to the Bank of Madrid, five thou- 
sand dollars, payable to my order without identification. 

GEORGE MONTGOMERY.” 
On receipt of this dispatch the firm telegraphed to Mrs. 
Montgomery, and received in reply a request to assure her 
husband that all was well, and to beg him to return to his wife 
without delay. 
On the evening of the roth the Atlantic Cable carried the 
following message in cipher. 
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“We have remitted five thousand dollars, by cable, as re- 


quested. Your wife entreats you to return, and says ‘All is 


well.’ ALFORD & MONTGOMERY.” 

When this message was delivered and translated, the 
receiver smiled strangely as he lit a fresh cigar, adding, after 
he had established its fire, “Seeing how easy it has been, I’m 
only sorry, friend Montgomery, that I did not cable for twenty 
thousand dollars instead of five thousand dollars. It was a 
bright idea to steal that very useful code of yours.” 


At that moment the clank of a heavy sabre on the . 


marble floor of the hotel smote on his ear, and the weight of a 
heavy hand fell on his shoulder. 

“I arrest you, senor, at the instance of the Bank of Spain.” 

“The charge ?” fiercely ejaculated the other, finding his 
struggles useless. 

“Forgery,” was the grim and laconic reply. 


“Ah! well, that is an old hallucination of the bank’s and 


easily answered; let me light a cigarette any way,” urged the 
other, with simulated indifference, as he turned the folded dis- 
patch towards the light. The officer made no objection and 
presently his prisoner ground the ashes of the telegraphic 
message beneath his heel. 

* * * 

At Arlington, Alice Montgomery waited with agonizing 
anxiety for a cabled reply to the loving message which she 
had sent across the ocean to her unhappy husband. As the 
days passed without bringing her any answering message she 
persuaded her husband’s partner to telegraph again to Madrid. 
Still no response and yet another message sped on its way 
beneath the ocean, only, however, to result in the same stony 
silence. 

At length, in reply to a letter sent to the Bank of Madrid, 
there came the intelligence that the $5,000 remitted had never 
been applied for, and that the Cable Company had only been 
able to deliver the first message, all the others being still at 
the Hotel where the husband had received the first one. © 

Perhaps the information that her husband had received the 
loving message which she had sent him and had closed his ears 
and his heart to her piteous appeal was the bitterest drop in 
the cup of Alice’s affliction; and for a while it seemed 
as if in grinding the ashes of the cablegram beneath 
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his heel in the hotel at Madrid, the villain who had stolen 
George Montgomery’s cipher had likewise ground out the life 
of his now thoroughly heart-broken wife. But no thought of 
compunction crossed the mind of the felon, now languishing 
in a Spanish cell and torturing his mind how best he could 
manage to get hold of that money in the bank, so that witha 
portion of it he might bribe his jailors and regain his freedom. 

“TI wonder how my Américan friend enjoys fighting the 
Spanish troops?” he asked himself one day as he sat under the 
great whitewashed wall of the prison court rolling a fresh 
cigarette. 

At that moment George Montgomery, sorely wounded, was 
bleeding his life out on the sunny slopes of the Sierra Morena 
mountains, and murmuring brokenly, now faintly, now passion- 
ately, as his fever ebbed and flowed, the name of his dearly 
_ loved wife, whom fate had at last, to all appearances, forever 
separated from him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In a Spanish monastery George Montgomery recovered 
from the wounds which had so nearly proved fatal, and, by- 
and-by, when the last gleanings of the autumnal crop of grapes 
shriveled on its southern walls, he felt the dawning of return- 
ing convalescence. 

As his eye, released from the shadow of death, swept the 


panorama of mountain ranges and smiling valleys visible from 


his lofty eyrie in the monastery, earth seemed very fair to him, 
and the life, so hardly retained, acquired a double value in his 
sight. 

His mind with recovering strength began to regain its equi- 
librium, and his disordered brain was at last able to review in 
proper perspective the situation as between himself and (first) 
his wife and (second) his crime. 

As his thoughts, purged from the dross of passion in that 
habitation where nothing unworthy could live, calmly reviewed 
the situation, he felt abased to think how selfishly he had acted. 

Clear to him it seemed, as the evening star which rose onhis 
view nightly and darkened every other constellation by its brill- 
iancy, that his duty was to have communicated with his wife on 
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“We have remitted five thousand dollars, by cable, as re- 
quested. Your wife entreats you to return, and says ‘All is 
well.’ & MONTGOMERY.” 

When this message was delivered and translated, the 
receiver smiled strangely as he lit a fresh cigar, adding, after — 


he had established its fire, ‘Seeing how easy it has been, I’m © 


only sorry, friend Montgomery, that I did not cable for twenty 
thousand dollars instead of five thousand dollars. It wasa 
bright idea to steal that very useful code of yours.” 

At that moment the clank of a heavy sabre on ‘the 
marble floor of the hotel smote on his ear, and the weight of a 
heavy hand fell on his shoulder. 

“T arrest you, senor, at the instance of the Bank of Spain.” 

“The charge ?” fiercely ejaculated the other, finding his 
struggles useless. 2 

“Forgery,” was the grim and laconic reply. 

“Ah! well, that is an old hallucination of the bank’s and 
easily answered; let me light a cigarette any way,” urged the 
other, with simulated indifference, as he turned the folded dis- 
patch towards the light. The officer made no objection and 
presently his prisoner ground the ashes of the telegraphic 
message beneath his heel. 

* * * * * 

At Arlington, Alice Montgomery waited with agonizing 
anxiety for a cabled reply to the loving message which she 
had sent across the ocean to her unhappy husband. As the 


days passed without bringing her any answering message she 
persuaded her husband’s partner to telegraph again to Madrid. 


Still no response and yet another message sped on its way 
beneath the ocean, only, however, to result in the same stony 
silence. 

At length, in reply to a letter sent to the Bank of Madrid, 
there came the intelligence that the $5,000 remitted had never 
been applied for, and that the Cable Company had only been 
able to deliver the first message, all the others being still at 
the Hotel where the husband had received the first one. | 


Perhaps the information that her husband had received the 
loving message which she had sent him and had closed his ears 


and his heart to her piteous appeal was the bitterest drop in 


the cup of Alice’s affliction; and for a while it seemed ’ 
as if in grinding the ashes of the cablegram beneath 
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his heel in the hotel at Madrid, the villain who had stolen 
George Montgomery’s cipher had likewise ground out the life eA 
of his now thoroughly heart-broken wife. But no thought of : 
compunction crossed the mind of the felon, now languishing ; 
in a Spanish cell and torturing his mind how best he could © "4 
manage to get hold of that money in the bank, so that witha ee 
portion of it he might bribe his jailors and regain his freedom. 

“T wonder how my Ameérican friend enjoys fighting the 
Spanish troops?” he asked himself one day as he sat under the ce 
great whitewashed wall of the prison court rolling a fresh 
cigarette. 

At that moment George Montgomery, sorely wounded, was 
bleeding his life out on the sunny slopes of the Sierra Morena 
mountains, and murmuring brokenly, now faintly, now passion- 
ately, as his fever ebbed and flowed, the name of his dearly 

_ loved wife, whom fate had at last, to all appearances, forever 
separated from him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


In a Spanish monastery George Montgomery recovered 
from the wounds which had so nearly proved fatal, and, by- 
and-by, when the last gleanings of the autumnal crop of grapes 
shriveled on its southern walls, he felt the dawning of return- 


ing convalescence. 

As his eye, released from the shadow of death, swept the 
panorama of mountain ranges and smiling valleys visible from 
his lofty eyrie in the monastery, earth seemed very fair to him, 
and the life, so hardly retained, acquired a double value in his 
sight. 

His mind with recovering strength began to regain its equi- 
librium, and his disordered brain was at last able to review in 
proper perspective the situation as between himself and (first) 
his wife and (second) his crime. 

As his thoughts, purged from the dross of passion in that 
habitation where nothing unworthy could live, calmly reviewed 
the situation, he felt abased to think how selfishly he had acted. 

Clear to him it seemed, as the evening star which rose onhis 


view nightly and darkened every other constellation by itsbrill- 


iancy, that his duty was to have communicated with his wife on 
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oe 


the first available moment after learning of the horrible mistake 


ne had made in assuming her brother to be her lover; and this 
he ought to have done at all hazards to himself. 


Was it too late? What might not have happened in those 
~ months of silence? 


These question tortured his mind day by day with ever in- 
creasing violence, and finally, and reluctantly, the holy brother- 
hood permitted the departure of the wounded man in order to 
enable him, while yet perhaps there was time, to make atone 
ments for a grevious wrong. 

He bade the monks adieu with unfeigned regret. The odor 
of sanctity which seemed to pervade the very walls of the 
monastery had impressed him powerfully; he had seen how, 
while ministering to human trouble and endowed with broad 
human sympathies, the brothers still held themselves “un- 
spotted from the world,” and he felt, on bidding them farewell, 
like an African traveler, who leaves behind him the last well 
and the last glimpse of verdure to plunge into the unknown 
and illimitable desert beyond, strewn with the skeletons of 
those who have gone before. 

He shuddered at times when he reflected what possibly 
awaited him as he remembered that awful figure lying on the 
cold road with the night descending on it like a pall. He 
shuddered but he did not hesitate. The monastic teachings 
had cleared his brain and outlined a path which he had deter- 
mined ta, follow, if his life lasted, until he reached the desired 
goal. 

He still had ample funds in his possession and he was 
accordingly able to reach Cadiz without delay. ‘Immediately 
on arriving he wrote a long letter to his wife explaining fully 
the circumstances under which he had fled; he concealed noth- 
ing; it was part of his merited punishment he felt (and that 
not the least painful) to be compelled to make the humiliating 
confession to his wife that he had suspected her fidelity even 
during their honeymoon. 

The writing of this letter was a terrible ordeal and called 
into distressing activity the keenest emotions. 

Never perhaps had the reasons for utter despair taken such 
palpable shape as when the closing lines of his own letter lay 
before him in all their stern significance. 

“T shall never cease to love you while life lasts,” these said 
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“but I know that I can now awake in you only feelings of 
abhorrence as the murderer of your brother. I will not try to 
see you again, for indeed I think that one glance of reproach 
from your eyes would kill me outright where I stood. 
“I am leaving this city within twenty-four hours not to 
return. I cannot give you my address and I would not if I 
_ could. I have only one request to make, that you will endeavor 
to blot all recollection of my most unhappy self from your 
mind. And even that miserable solace is, I feel, to be denied 
me, for however time might efface all memory of me as a hus- 
band, eternity itself could not obliterate the horrible recollec- 
: tion of me as your brother’s murderer.” 


* * * * * * 


The following day, when the “City of Havana” sailed for 

‘ Cuba, George Montgomery (or rather Angus Forman, for he 
7 had resumed his assumed name) was one of the passengers. 

Why he had made the West Indies his objective point he 

might perhaps have been unable to decide. The reason that 


change of scene, while his enfeebled body demanded that it 
should be to a still warmer clime. Deep down in his heart, 
however, he was conscious of another reason, a craving or soul- 
hunger to be nearer the Mecca of hisheart. He fought in vain 
against the tumultuous joy which swelled in his breast when an 
inward voice whispered day by day asthe vessel surged on its 
way, “ half way home,” and yet he told himself with a despair 
to which each breath of hope added keener poignancy that the 
second half ofthat way his feet would never traverse. 

On the fifth day out from Cadiz an event occurred which 
had a great effect on his after life. As he stood on deck 
listlessly watching a school of porpoises that raced alongside 
the ship, he was conscious of a commotion among the sailors. 
The cause was the discovery of a stow-a-way among the mer- 
chandise in the hold. As the wretched prisoner was dragged 
forward for the captain’s inspection Montgomery recognized 
in him an old companion, the Spanish soldier of fortune, De 
Leon, who had dissappeared on the night of the alarm when 
they were on their way to join the forces of Don Carlos. To 
the readers this enterprising gentleman is known as the man 
who. stole the telegraph cipher, who used it to cable for $5,000 
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and who finally wound up in a Spanish prison before his 
roguery was consummated to his satisfaction. 

By appealing to the cupidity of his jailor he had at last in- 
duced the latter to secure a temporary substitute and leave of 
absence for a few hours from the jail in order to obtain the 
money from the bank, which the latter had been instructed to 
pay over to George Montgomery, on demand. 

He had gone to the bank under the keen surveillance of his 
confederate, the jailor, only to find, however, that the advice 
to pay the money had been canceled. 

This was a death-blow to his hopes, but the hardy villian, 


 surmising that liberty even without wealth was better than in- 


carceration, determined to make a bold dash for liberty while 
he had the chance. 

Watching his opportunity he tripped up his disappointed 
and now furious companion, the jailor, with such violence as to 
rob for the space of several minutes that baffled functionary 
ot what little intelligence he possessed. De Leon’s know- 
ledge of the purlieus of Madrid enabled him to hide in safety 
until a suitable opportunity arose for him to leave the city, 
and through his ingenuity as an adventurer he was able to 
reach the coast in safety. There, he had been able to secrete 
himself on board the “ City of Havana,” while the careless 
sailors were enjoying their afternoon siesta. 

The wretched man’s starved condition, and the misery of 
his appearance aroused no spark of pity in the breast of the 
unfeeling skipper, whose moustache bristled with rage at the 
thought of the daring and effrontery of the man who had 
perpetrated such a fraud upon him and the owners of the 
ship. 

“ Fifty lashes on the bare back ,at once and to be handed 
over to the authorities in Havana on landing,” was the sen- 
tence decreed, with the accompaniment of many elaborate 
and inspiring Castilian oaths, by the haughty Spaniard. His 
desperate situation paralyzed the stow-away into silence. 
One glance at the ruthless face of the captain satisfied the 
poor wretch that appeal was hopeless, while means of 
escape there were none, only the wide waste of waters asa 
refuge. 

As the hunted gaze of the captive scanned all the face 
around him he suddenly drew back as if struck in the face by 
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a blow, and cast his eyes downward to the deck. He had 
recognized George Montgomery. In an instant he summed 
up the situation in this wise: “If this man identifies me I 
shall be handed over to the authorities at Havana, not as a 
suspicious character, but as a thief and a forger, and that, 
added to my conspiracy with the jailer and my escape, will 
ensure me twenty years of the galleys.” 

As the thoughts crashed like a shell through De Leon’s 


_ brain, he forgot about the flogging which he was about to re- 


ceive; the enormity of the terrible punishment awaiting him 
in Spain obliterated every other thought, All his native hard- 
ihood had deserted him, and he hung limp with closed eyes 
against the mast to which he had been lashed in readiness for 
the ordered whipping. 

He was vaguely conscious of a sudden silence among the 
men around him, and at length opening his eyes fearfully, he 
saw Montgomery in conversation with the captain, and pointing 
towards him. He saw, or at least concluded, that his worst 


’ fears had been realized; that the man he had robbed had rec- 


ognized him, and as he fancied he could hear him detailing the 
particulars of his crime, he closed his eyes hurridly and the 
pallor on his face whitened to the hue of death. 

In his conclusion that Montgomery had recognized him 
the miserable culprit was correct, but as the reader is aware, the 
former had no cognizance either of his theft or of his other 
attempted frauds, and his conversation with the captain at the 
moment was simply a proposition to pay double compensation 
to the ship’s owners for the fare of which they had been de- 
frauded, together with a handsome douceur to the captain 
himself for the liberation of the prisoner. 

The captain listened in moody silence, but under his lids 
an avaricious gleam shot outwards and downwards. “Captain! 
he is an old fellow-traveller of mine, and a right good fellow, 
let him go; if you had ever seen him as I have seen him, in 
good circumstances, you would be shocked at the change in 


_ his appearance; he has suffered enough already, God knows!” — 


*This' appeal moved the captain not one whit, but it provided 
a way for him to secure the proffered consideration, and the 


-grimness of his features relaxed as if the other had released 
him from a disagreeable and painful duty from which naturally | 


his whole soul revolted. 
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~ “ Say no more, Senor, your assurance as to that unfortunate 
gentleman’s respectability is received unreservedly. I can, of 
course accept nothing for myself, the knowledge that I have 
been of service to you is in itself sufficient reward (this with a _ 
profound bow and radiant smile), but my duty to the owners 
of the ship compel me to accept your offer to recoup us for this 
man’s passage money. If, however, you will see the purser these 
details can readily be arranged. I will instruct him to receive 
the money;” whereupon the captain left for the purser’s office. 

When George Montgomery had settled accounts with the 
purser, he had not only paid double fare for his erring friend, 
but he had in response to a somewhat broad hint from the purser 
paid a further sum of $250, which the latter intimated would be 
the probable fine imposed on the captain’if it were discovered 
by the owners that he had not inflicted the usual punishment 
on the stow-away. Perhaps it was to avoid the possibility of 
the owners discovering such a flagrant dereliction of duty that 
no entries were made in the ship’ s book of the sums handed 
over that day! 

When George Montgomery returned on deck he found the 
inanimate figure of his old fellow-traveler still bound to the 
mast. In response to his glance of surprise at the captain, the 
latter explained with a smile and another overpowering bow 
that he thought Senor Forman might like to release the pris- 
oner himself. 

Accepting a knife tendered by one of the crew he advanced 
to the mast. The sight of the pale and haggard features cov- 
ered with the glassy moisture of a sudden and unspeakable ter- 
ror might have moved a heart of stone. The heavy lids still 
tightly closed the horrified eyes, and the whole aspect was that 
of the dead. 

“I have come to release you,” George whispered in his ear, 
but the other gave no sign, save only that a dark flush began 
to creep up over his neck. 

“Don’t you remember me, old friend? Great Heavens, a 
glass of brandy here quick! The man is dying!” 

The eyes had opened wide and stared horribly while you 
might count five, and the fugitive color had died suddenly away 
and the body fallen a dead weight on the ropes. : 

’ But “good news never kills,” and at length the sorrowful 
knight of fortune recovered consciousness to find himself alone 
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with the friend whom he had wronged, and who was now bend- 


ing over him in eager solicitude. His bonds had been removed 
and he lay in his friend’s cabin. When he had satisfied him- 
self that he was not the victim of some hallucination, and that 
he was really at liberty, he took his friend’s hand between both 
his own, and kissed it again and again, while the hot tears a 
unheeded from his poor eyes. 

“Ah, you are very weak,” explained his friend, “ but here 
comes the cook with some nice nourishing soup.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


George Montgomery took an early opportunity of explain- 
ing to his friend De Leon that, for certain reasons, he was 
travelling under an assumed name. To the other, it is lament- 
able to add, this appeared the most natural thing in the world, 
and he never gave the matter a second thought. 

The devotion of the rescued stow-away to the friend who 
had saved him was touching in the extreme. He followed 
him like his shadow, with a dog-like fidelity which awoke the 
sneers of the supercilious Spaniards. There were occasions 
when these sneers roused the ire of the patient De Leon and 
prompt retribution seemed very near the heads of the offenders, 
but the butt of their shafts recollected himself in time and 
dissembled his wrath, conscious that he was not as yet quite 
out of danger, and that so long as he was on board ship and 
within touch, he was by no means beyond the reach of Spanish 
malice. 

At length the island of Cuba was reached, and the two 
friends left the ship in safety. 

- On the night of their arrival, as they were seated in the 
Hotel Pasaje, in Havana, the second officer of the ship, who 


_ had been celebrating his return with some old friends, entered 


the Hotel. When he saw De Leon he pointed him our jeer- 
ingly to the friends who accompanied him as “the stow-away.” 
He had been a special offender in this respect on board 
ship, so that it scarcely needed the fresh insult to fire De Leon’s 
blood. 
When the latter noticed that the officer’s companions were 
regarding him curiously he rose to his feet with much deliber- 
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ation, and lifting his full wine glass from the table he threw 
its contents straight into the officer’s face. As the latter 
endeavored to wipe the wine away, De Leon, with the air of a 
Grandee of Spain, raised his hat to the other gentlemen; then 
fixing his gaze on the officer, he said, “I am at your service, 
Senor.” 

The interposition of the hotel officials prevented any con- 


tinuation of the quarrel there, and the entire party left 


together. George Montgomery, who accompanied his friend, 
was in dismay at the quarrel and the duel with the officer 
which seemed impending. 

“You do not know, my friend, what you are about,” he said. 
“If you knew what it was to have blood on your hands you 
would die rather than shed it.” 


The other glanced at him strangely for a moment and then 
replied, “In anything but this I would obey you willingly, but 
I am by birth a Spanish noble, and this man has insulted me. 
I have avenged that insult, and now I should be a coward if I 


did not give him the satisfaction he requires.” 


At this moment one of the officer’s friends approached 
Montgomery and informed him courteously that the gentle- 
man who had been insulted demanded satisfaction, and inti- 


mated that the more promptly it could be afforded the more it 


would be to the taste of his principal. 

As George Montgomery hesitated and then protested that 
nothing would induce him to sanction a duel, De Leon took 
the matter into his own hands, and said, “This gentleman is 
the only friend I have in the city; he will not act, therefore I 
must dispense with a second, and I say I am ready now to 
meet your principal. I have no preference as to weapons, but 
as the choice rests with me, and to save time, I name the 
rapier. I am content to accompany you alone, and as soon as 


we can secure the weapons I will go with you and settle the 


matter.” 


The other bowed gravely, and, promising to return in a few 
minutes, he left. 


“Good-bye, for the present, at least,” exclaimed De Leon 


with hand outstretched to his friend, as his opponent’s second 
returned with the rapiers under his arm. “If all goes well I 
will return to the hotel in a couple of hours, and, if not, why 


then dearest of friends, adieu,” and he raised the other's hand 
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to his lips and kissed it, not formally, but tenderly and even 
passionately. 

“O! I cannot let you go alone,” returned the other, “it is all 
wrong, I know, and can only lead to untold misery in the 
future, but I cannot turn my back on a friend.” 

In reply De Leon pressed his hand, and together they 
entered one of three carriages which had been summoned for 
the use of the party. 

A drive of twenty minutes landed them on a lonely spot 
hedged in on three sides by lofty palms and a dense under- 
growth of palmetto, and on the other side by the blue waters 
of the bay where a solitary craft lay moored near the shore. 

The moon was high in the heavens and the night was 
almost as clear as day. 

When De Leon ran his fingers over the weapon which was 
handed to him, he seemed jubilant with gaiety. ‘My friend,” 
he exclaimed, “if I thought I was going to die I would make a 
confession to you; I did you a great wrong once. But I shall 
spit that wretch like a lark, and 1 cannot afford to lose your 
friendship, so my confession must wait.” 


While the preliminary arrangements were being made the 
movement on shore had attracted the attention of the look-out 


on board the low-lying craft at anchor a few hundred yards 


away, and presently a boat put off from the ship containing 
the three officers on duty, who correctly surmised the cause of 
the unwonted gathering and came ashore to see the fight. 

As they joined the group they saluted its members courte- 
ously but carelessly, as men who were seldom wont to crave 
permission for their presence, and were indifferent whether it 
was accorded or not, an impression which was hightened by a 
certain swagger in their manner which savored more of the 
buccaneer than of the naval officer, and also by the superfluity 


of weapons which they carried. 
When the duellists had taken their places the contrast in 


the expressions of the two principals was very marked. 
On De Leon’s face was an air of smiling assurance which 


seemed to goad his opponent almost to fury. He had fully 
regained his strength during the weeks that had elapsed since 


his discovery on board ship as a stow-away, and the muscular 
neck and powerful arms promised that, given equal skill, the 
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moon would have left her proud elevation in the sky before 
his physical powers would surrender to mere fatigue. 

At last the signal of attack was given and the fine steel 
blades slid along each other as their owners felt their way 
to the attack. Then the officer shot out his weapon ap- 
parently full at the broad breast of his antagonist. But no 
harm was done, and the ring of the steel hilts as they clashed 
together was the only sound which was borne on the night air. 
A temporary lock of blades prevented any further attack 
and when they were disengaged the two began afresh the see- 
sawing with their weapons. 

De Leon, however, had already gauged his opponent’s 
ability, and before the latter could fathom his intention or do 


anything beyond blindly advancing his weapon, the other’s 


rapier had disengaged itself from his blade, slid like a lighten- 
ing flash over his arm and pierced his neck. 
The fight was over almost ere the weapon was withdrawn, 


and the officer, choked with blood, staggered backwards and 


fell into the arms of his friends. 

At that instant a shrill double whistle of warning was heard 
from the ship and the officers belonging to it retraced their 
steps rapidly to the boat. At the same moment a body of 
Spanish troops plunged through the palmetto, cutlass in hand. 

“Hallo!” shouted De Leon to the retreating officers, “take 
us with you.” 

His suspicious brain had surmised a trap and he dreaded 
the troops as foes. The law and order of Spain he dreaded as 
much as suspected Christians i in former ages feared the Inqui- 


tion. 


The reasons which impelled the officers to consent to his 
request may probably be found in the fact that both looked 
able, powerful men, and one at least had just proved himself 
to be a very efficient swordsman. 

“ All right, in with you—quick!” shouted the first officer by 
way of reply, and the two took their seats hurriedly in the boat, 
which immediately pushed off from the shore. 


* * * * * * 


The. vessel was found on a closer acquaintance to be en- 
gaged in the contraband trade, and the captain in command, 
in consideration of the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
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agreed to land the two passengers on the main-land of Flor- 
ida. The arrangement suited his own purposes for the moment, - 
and the two were accordingly landed in safety at Punta Rassa; 
where they engaged a boat and its owner, a Florida oyster 
dredger of villainous appearance, and, had they known it, of 
still more evil reputation. 

With this man they entered into a contract to take them 
through the great Lake Okechobee, with which he assured 
them he was familar, and thence northward through the chain 
of canals and lakes which led to within reasonable distance of 
one of the principal termini of the very limited railway ser- 
vice of Florida. 

Why did George Montgomery choose such a route? 

He would probably have found it hard to give a reasonable 
explanation. When he landed in the State it seemed sufficient 
rapture for the moment to feel that he was once more on the 
“same continent with his wife and that no terrible width of 
ocean divided them. 

Still he could not forget that he was a fugitive from justice 
and that in all probability the “ hue-and-cry” had been raised 
against him as the murderer of his brother-in-law. He shud- 
dered as he thought that on his first visit to a railway station 
he might be confronted by a reward offered for his own appre- 
hension. 

And so, satisfied with the thought that day by day he was 
creeping or drifting nearer to the woman for whom his whole 
soul and body hankered, he seemed to fined a temporary con- 
tentment in his lot. 

His preoccupation of mind rendered him the most unsus- 
picious of mortals, and so hastened a catastrophe which came 
near terminating prematurely his wanderings. — 

In taking a bundle of papers from his pocket one day a 
package of notes of large denomination fell to the bottom ot 
the boat. As a matter of fact the parcel represented five 
thousand dollars, and with a $500 bill as its outward symbol 
looked, it must be confessed, its full value. 

As the eyes of the boatman fell upon the parcel they glared 
at it with a greed which De Leon read at a glance and care- 
fully noted. The owner of the notes neither saw nor recked 
cf the commotion aroused by his carelessness. De Leon. 
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however, not only saw the error but made it quite clear to the 
boatman that he understood him. 

“ Ah! my dear friend, there is trouble for us both ahead,” 
De Leon muttered, as he softly soaked the boatman’s cartridges 
in the limpid waters of the Lake Okeehobee while that worthy 
slept. “I,” he resumed, “am a soldier of fortune, you, my 
worthy ruffian, are simply a murderer! but beware, De Leon 
watches!” 

As he referred to himself as a soldier of fortune it is 
possible that he was endeavoring to discriminate to the satis- 
faction of his conscience between a genius of /a haute finance 
who, in extremity, and with the touch of a master, borrows a 
telegraphic cipher and uses it with brilliant, if ephemeral 
result, and a simple highway robber. - 

It is but just, however, to the brave De Leon to say that his 
cheeks ‘tingled with shame whenever he thought of the very 
scurvy trick he had once played on his old and unsuspecting 
friend. 

“ Ah! it is a sorry business to rob a whole-souled generous 
man who trusts you blindly.” 

As De Leon reflected thus, the boat lay at anchor for the 
night on the broad bosom of that inland sea, Lake Okeehobee, 

“T think,” he whispered to himself, ‘I ought to mention 
that message to my friend; it might lesson his distress; and yet 
how can I let him know how I have wronged him and tried to 
defraud him? I cannot do it.” 


* * * * * * 


Three weeks later they stopped at alanding place on the 
Kissimmee River in order to obtain some fresh food. They 
had passed through the great Lake in safety and also through 
its principal tributary to a point north of Fort Kissimmee. That 
stoppage was the first of any consequence since they had left 
Lake Okechobee, and it is possible that the careful watch 
obs.rved by De Leon having been without result up to that 
time, his vigils had grown somewhat careless. 

This, however, is mere matter of conjecture, but on the 
night of the landing De Leon woke up from a heavy stupor to 
find the boatman raising his ax to slay his friend Montgomery. 
De Leon essayed to rise to his feet, yelling out an alarm to his 
friend as he did so. The assassin, however, had taken the 
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precaution to tie the other's limbs, loosely enough so as not to 
awaken him, yet in such a way as to prevent him rendering 
any sudden assistance to his friend. 

The immediate result of De Leon’s alarm was to divert to 


himself the blow intended for his friend. For a moment the ~- 


yellow, devilish face of the boatman bent above him with a 
look of indescribable malice, the next the ax decended full 
on poor De Leon’s helpless head, and with a groan he sank 
unconscious into the bottom of the boat. 

The boatman turned in time to see that Montgomery was 
awake and feeling for his pistol, then, recognizing that the game 
was up, he jumped ashore. 

_ When he got the distance of about a hundred yards from 
the boat, and so out of pistol range, he raised his rifle, which 
he had taken up as he left the boat, and fired. Thanks how- 
ever, to poor De Leon’s thoughfulness in saturating the ruffian’s 
cartridges the fellows murderous: intentions were foiled, al- 
though he tried shell after shell before he gave up as useless 
his efforts to kill Montgomery. 

The latter, oblivious of the murderer’s persistent attempts 
to shoot him, was stooping over his wounded friend, endeav- 
oring to stay the frightful loss of blood from the blow given 
him by the native. The wound had not been what it had been 
intended to be—immediately fatal, When De Leon saw the 
axe descending he had moved his head so as to evade the full 
force of the weapon, which had accordingly somewhat glanced 
in its stroke. 


Still the wound, although not instantly fatal, bade fair to 


prove so ere long, and Montgomery groaned when he thought 
of his inability to render his friend skilled assistance. 

When he saw that the hemorrhage still continued in spite 
of all his efforts, a feeling of desperate helplessness seized 
upon him, and his eyes scanned the land to see whether no 
possible help was within sight. 

While his glance was turned toward the prairie a boat sud- 
denly collided gently with his own, and, to his amazement, he 
found a powerful Indian seated in a birch canoe alongside. 

The Indian made a cordial yet dignified signal of friend- 
ship, and almost exhausted his English vocabulary with his 
greeting, “ How do?” 

In despair the other pointed to his dying companion and 
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then to the woods beyond, indicating that the murderer had 
fled. 
The Indian took in the situation at a glance, and paddling 
to the shore he gathered from the armless socket of an aged 
live oak a handful of spider’s webs; this done he removed the 
other bandages and placed the webs against the wound. : 
The fine clinging meshes of the webs did what the cloths 
had failed to do, and the terrible bleeding stopped. De Leon 
opened his eyes at length, and his friend rejoiced to see that 
he was sensible and as yet, at least, free from fever- 
“Friend, come near to me,” faintly whispered the wounded 
man, after looking wistfully at George Montgomery for a time. 
“Iam going to leave you, George,” and his voice rested 
tenderly as a woman’s on the other’s name, “and now that'I 
am dying I wantto tell you about a wrong that I did you. 
Stoop lower!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Alice Montgomery’s health steadily drooped as the weeks 
went by and brought no sign from her husband in reply to her 
loving message, and when at length she received the letter 
written by her husband on leaving the monastery, its utter 
hopelessness served only to add to her misery and further to 
undermine her health. 

“We must take our poor darling South for the winter,” 
said the old grandmother to her husband, “or we shall lose 
her;” and her sad-eyed partner sighed acquiescence. 

For Alice the spring of her life seemed broken and look 
which way she would the horizon seemed dark and hopeless. 

Her brother’s malady showed no signs of improvement; he 
went about pursued by a thousand phantasmal monetary cares 
—a craze of his brain for which no remedy could be provided 
and which was only kept within bounds by his habit of spend- 
ing long hours daily in signing imaginary cheques in payment 
of inextinguishable loans. 

In the late autumn an accident happened to him which 
accomplished what his medical advisers had considered to be 
well nigh impossible in the ordinary course of nature. 

While hanging a picture for his sister one day, the step- 
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adder on which he stood gave way and precipitated him. 


through a large pane of thick plate glass. The sharp edges 
of the glass cut his face and neck severely and the result was 
a most terrible and alarming bleeding, which was only stopped 
after such a loss of blood as imperiled for a time the sufferer’s 
life. 

This loss, however, served to ease: ed finally to entirely 
remove the pressure upon his brain resulting from his bullet 
wound, and when he came back to consciousness from the 
long fainting spells which succeeded the loss of blood, he in- 
quired feebly of his sister, where he was, and whether she 
knew who the man was who had shot him. | 

His life, from the moment George Montgomery’s bullet 
had struck him until now, was a complete blank. When Alice 
Montgomery learned from her brother’s lips what had taken 
place between him and her husband on the night of the quarrel, 
she, gentle soul, had no blame for the latter, although she 
loaded herself with bitter reproaches. 

“My poor husband; what must he have thought to see me 
meeting and kissing another man surreptitiously, when he be- 
lieved I had no male relation living excepting my grandfather!” 

Her husband’s letter had prepared her for her brother’s 
confession, but the details as furnished by the latter, showed 
that the crime had been the result of but a momentary frenzy 
of jealousy, which, as a woman, she could readily forgive. 

When she took her first walk out of doors with her invalid 
brother the last shock of autumn had stripped the trees and 
covered the sward with a dense matting of leaves, which the 
colored gardener was leisurely removing with a large rake. 

For a while the two stopped to speak to the old servitor 
and then the latter resumed his work. 

Suddenly Alice sprang with a cry from her brother’s side 
and seized the gardener’s rake. 

“Stop! I saw something flash in the light just where your 
rake is.” 

Softly she turned over the crumpled mass and there, at last, 
lying on a withered chestnut leaf, and round and clear as the 
first day it was made, lay the wedding ring lost on that fateful 
morning, so many weary months ago. 

Hidden in the dense green of the turf during the Summer 
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season, it had become exposed by the withering of the grass, 


only to be promptly covered by the falling leaves. 


First glancing at the initials and date cut on the inside of 
the hoop to see that there was no chance of mistake, Alice 
pressed the ring again and again to her lips, cooing and mur- 
muring glad words of love to herself the while. 

“This is my wedding ring,” she explained to her greatly as- 
tonished brother, “which I lost on the day of your—your first 
accident, and all my trouble, I am sure, resulted from that loss, 
Now its recovery seems like an omen of good luck. O, I won- 
der where on the face of the world my dear husband is! I want 
to send him a message to tell him that all will be right if he will 
only come back.” And then as the apparent hopelessness of 
his return came back to her mind the bright light died out of 
her eyes, and she resumed the walk with her brother in silence. 


* * * * * * 


At the same hour George Montgomery learned for the first 
time from his dying comrade’s lips about the message which 
his wife had sent him by cable—‘‘Come back; all is well.” 

' He had no words of reproach for the man who had atoned 


for the harm which he had done by sacrificing his life for him, 
but even in the midst of his great and new-found happiness, he 
groaned to think what dire complications the want of a reply 
to that message might not have entailed. 

The Indian had towed the boat to the shores of the beauti- 


ful Lake Rosalie, in whose wonderful hummocks that branch 


of the Seminole tribe which still clung to the Grand Mico, Tal- 
lahassee, had long built their wigwams. 
The Indians bore the wounded man gently up the bluff on 


a deer-skin litter and laid him on a soft couch of prepared 


Spanish moss, or old man’s beard, as it is sometimes called. 
Over the sick man’s coucha great live oak flung its protect- 
ing shade, high above and impermeable to either sun or rain. 


On all sides the same gigantic trees with their dense evergreen 


foliage towered to the skies, their vast limbs festooned with 
the long draperies of the flowing Spanish moss. A wide open 
space lay within a vast forest of these trees. The space was 
large enough for the encampment of an army, and as the 


mighty span of the live oak branches enabled them to overlap 


far overhead, the whole looked like some vast cathedral orna- 
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mented with delicate fretwork and. bathed in a soft and appro- 
priate religious gloom. 

To the left of the wounded man lay beautiful Lake Rosalie, 
across whose broad bosom a refreshing breeze swept which 
fanned his fevered brow. 

To his right, and far within the natural retreat, stood a clus- 
ter of wigwams, in whose entrances could be seen groups of 
squaws of all ages curiously regarding the new arrivals. 

After a proper interval had elapsed, the aged Chief Talla- 
hassee came forward from his tent to greet George Montgom- 
ery. The Chief was a man of commanding and exceedingly 
dignified appearance. He was evidently in nowise forgetful of 
the glories of the tribe of which he was head, even although 


that tribe had now dwindled down to a mere handful. 
The braves who stood by his side were men of gigantic 


stature, and the Czar of all the Russias owns not warrior more 
true, or courtiérs more obedient or of superior address. 


The turbaned heads, clear aquiline features, and long wavy - 


hair served to distinguish this race from all others on the Con- 
tinent of America. Beside their intellectual faces and stalwart 
frames, the cunning and ferocious Apache, with his meaner 
physique, shifty eye and animal profile, looked as the hyena 
looks beside the royal lion. \ 


George Montgomery despatched a letter to his wife, avail- 
ing himself of the services of an Indian to reach the nearest 


postal point. Allowing an interval of ten days to elapse, the 


same Indian returned for a reply. 
None, however, came either that week or the next, and 
after the third week the Indian went back no more, and the 


gloom returned to George Montgomery’s brow. 


He would fain have sped northward himself to investigate 
the cause of this silence, but his dying friend still lingered, 
and as his end drew near he seemed more eagerly to crave the 


other’s society. 


“George—it will not be long—wait and close my eyes, and 
say a Christian prayer over my grave.” And George, in sore 
trouble, waited. 

At length it was clear that the end was at hand and poor 
De Leon begged his friend not to leave his side that day. As 


George sat by the other’s couch his ear caught now and then 
the utterances of delirium of his dying comrade. 
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“George! they are coming, and will soon be here. If 
they come before the sun sinks behind Lake Rosalie I shall 
die happy.” 

Then he slumbered, and George’s head ene on his breast 
in sad and heavy meditations. 

“See ! they are coming !” suddenly cried De Leon, rousing 
from his stupor and startling the various members of the tribe 


_ within sound. 


George glanced anxiously at his friend who was now 
struggling to a sitting position and pointing across the Lake. 

“Look! Look !” continued the dying man, “they have come 
in time.” 

As Montgomery’s eyes followed the other's hand he saw, 
far in the distance, a small steamboat crossing the lake. He 
leaped to his feet and then sat down, bitterly adding aloud, 
“Why should I excite myself, it is probably a party of sur- 
veyors.” 


* * * * * * 


An hour later, George Montgomery and Alice, his wife, 
stood hand in hand by the death-bed of De Leon, and the 
latter’s dying eyes seemed only to have waited for this, for 
when they saw the happy re-union they smiled a last benedic- 
tion, and then closed forever. 

The meeting between husband and wife, inexpressible as it 
was in words, was a profound surprise to both. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery had gone South at her grandmother’s request, and 
George's first letter was still following her. During their stay 
in Florida the old lady heard that Chief Tallahassee was 
camped near Lake Rosalie, and she conceived the brilliant 
idea of visiting her former friend, and, at the same time, lend- 
ing some additional interest to her granddaughter’s life. 

With some difficulty she had secured the use of a small 
steam yacht, with what result the reader already knows. 

‘Tallahassee and two of his braves were absent when the 
boat arrived. 

When the former silently entered the camp, rifle in hand, 
he found himself suddenly face to face with Mrs. Montgomery 
and the elder lady. 

As he saw Alice a wonderful light leapt to his eyes, and in 


. the soft Seminole tongue he murmured, “ It is the Water Lily 
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come back,” and he stooped and kissed the fair young hand ue 


which hung by her side. 

“ Ah, no, Tallahassee,” exclaimed the elder lady, with a 
rising mist in her eyes and a quiver in her voice which showed 
that she forgave the present neglect for the.sake of the old 
and faithful memory. “Water Lilies fade as even great 
warriors fade. I am the friend whose husband you saved at 
Homosassa, and this new Water Lily is my granddaughter.” 


Tallahassee recognized his error and his eyes had a soft * 


and tender light in them as he scanned the aged thcugh still 
beautiful lineaments of the woman he had known and loved so 
many years ago. Then he gently took her hand and 
raised it to his lips, saying tenderly as he did so, “ the Water 
Lily blooms afresh every Spring, but Tallahassee, the Semi- 
nole, fades and dies.” 

That night, as the full-orbed moon shone ¢ on the waters of 
Lake Rosalie, Alice explained fully what had only been whis- 
pered when they met. Her brother, she told her husband, 
had recovered and no one save themselves knew who 
had wounded him. He, on his part, explained that some one 
else had received the message she had sent to Madrid begging 
him to return; but the name of the man who had received it he 
did not divulge, so that in mingling her tears with those of 
her husband over De Leon’s lonely grave by Lake Rosalie, 
there was no bitterness from the thought of wrong done by the 
dead. 

As George replaced on his wife’s hand the ring which had 
been lost, their eyes met in a long eloquent glance, misty with 
happy tears. “I will take good care not to take it off again, 
darling—that is what you mean, is it not? for I am sure that 
whatever others may say we-will always believe that it is very 
unlucky either to take off or lose one’s wedding ring.” 


THE Enp. 
New York, J. Setwin Tait. 


A BRIDE'S STORY. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 
Knight of the vanguard of knowledge, peer of the kingdom of thought, 


* Prophet, and priest, and bard, thou hast sung for futurity, wrought 


For the ampler after-time, for the kindlier soul’s increase, 
For the higher, humbler faith, for the purest, heavenliest peace. 


Thou hast hidden thy gold and rubies in thy quartz of rough-veined verse; 
Thou hast probed the secret soul with thy questions grave and terse; 

Thou turned’st the lamp of thy mind on the palimpsest of the heart; 

Thou didst strain in the bonds of Time, now Eternity’s ward thou art. 


Thy sheaf of years hung full of the green hope of thy youth, 
Nurtured by secret dews from the heaven of love and truth; 

No blast of malice can shake, nor Time’s envious mace assault 
Thy spacious structure of song, arched over earth’s storied vault. 


Thou didst spurn the Egyptian’s lure, thou didst cleave to the race enslaved; 
Thou didst dwell unknown to those for whose weal thou hadst tyrants braved; 
Thou beheldst the burning bush, thy feet the mount had trod, 

In the glare of the angry cloud thou stoodst face to face wi.h God! 


The glory of song in thy heart lit thy face with auroral ray; 
Thou heldst our wisdom in trust, the chief of transition’s day; 
Unbated by churlish age, thy lone, far-sighted stand 

Was the Pisgah heights of song o’erlooking the Promised Land. 


Rest crowned with the proud assurance thy verse was not wrought in vain, 
Though the century turn aside to its idols of pleasure and gain; 

Thou wilt be heard aright when the lutes and the laughter have ceased 
And the soul is alone with its stars, undazed by the glare of the feast. 


This leasehold thou hast exchanged for a wider and fadeless life; 

The swaddling bands of flesh thou hast cast to a world of strife; 

Thou hast traversed the waters of Death; thou hast found thy chosen mate, 
The sybil of burning song, the revealer of words of fate. 


Where the pure Venetian night falls a spangled, huge concave, 

Did thy venturous spirit wing forth like a prayer from a dome-crowned nave; 

Like Arcturus throned afar in a mist of twinkling shine 

Starts thy star on the heaven of song, loved guest of the trophied nine. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. C. L. Betts, 
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IS IT THE FARMER'S TURN? 

An impression is abroad among the farmers that the country 
is on the eve of an economic revolution. It matters not in 
what section of the Union the subject may be investigated, the 
conclusion, which the candid obsever will reach, is, that the 
farmers are in a state of expectancy and political unrest. Re- 
garding both the great parties with distrust, without well-de- 
fined ideas of what they need, of the form in which or the 
quarter whence relief ought to be sought, they are fast be- 
coming a political factor of very uncertain quality. Certain 
would-be leaders may advocate so-called panaceas for all the 
ills that agriculture is heir to; but the mass of the farming 
population has not yet given in its adherence to them. What 
may be the result, if the best statesmanship of the nation does 
not address itself to the solution of the problems arising out 
of the present condition of agriculture, no one can foretell. 

Such a condition of public opinion among so numerous and 
important a section of the population cannot be safely ignored. 
History teaches that all great social and political changes 
have been preceded by an unsettled state of the popular 
mind. As before a thunderstorm the air is heavy with signs 
of the coming tumult, so the social atmosphere appears at 


‘times to be surcharged with influences, that explode in the 


form of civil or foreign wars, or great moral or political up- 
heavals. It is by these that the great leaders of mankind have 


been projected upon the stave. Cromwell did not bring about 


thetriumph of English parliamentary government, nor Wash- 
ington the independence of the United States, nor Luther the 
Reformation, nor Bismarck the unification of Germany. Back 


of these great events, and before the appearance of these lead- 


ers upon the stage of action, an undefined and indefinable 
sentiment was abroad among the people, the meaning of which 
is clear enough to us now, but few were wise enough to foresee 
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it. Great changes come when the people are ready for them. 


~ The emancipation proclamation would have been so much 


waste paper if public opinion had not declared by the clank- 
ing of a thousand printing presses, the eloquence of ten 
thousand pulpits, the roar of artillery and the ceaseless tramp 


_of soldiery, that it was ready for this crowning act.~ 


That the farmers are restless under the existing condition 


of things, is not a matter for surprise. Numerically in a large 


majority, the great producing element of the population, the 
owners of much of the wealth, and the real makers of the 
country, they feel that they are, as a class, uninfluential and 
scarcely considered in settling the domestic or foreign policy 
of the nation. Between money lenders and high interest, rail- 
way managers dnd high freight charges, middlemen and high 
commissions, and higher speculation, the farmer feels that he 
has been fortunate, if at the end of the year he finds himself 


where he was, in a financial sense, at the beginning. He_pro- - 


duces only what the world needs and not more than it needs. 
There is not too much wheat, or corn, or beef, or butter, 
cheese, or fruit, produced. Millions of people, possibly the 
majority, have to do with too little of these things. They 
would willingly have more; but between the farmer and the 
consumer of his produce stands the army of money lenders, 
railway managers and middlemen, legitimate and otherwise, 
who make produce so costly that consumption is restricted to 
the least possible quantity. The charges which produce has to 


-bear from the time it leaves the field until it reaches the con- 


sumer are kept at the highest point consistent with the trans- 


action of business. To exact “all the traffic will stand” is a 


principle which obtains not among railway men alone. 
The farmer must have money with which to make improve- 
ments, to buy stock and implements, to raise and market his 


produce. He is producing money’s worth—the only things © 


which at the last analysis have any intrinsic value. All other 
things are of value only so far as they will secure what we 
eat or wear; but the economic fabric of most countries is based 
upon the supposition that, as the last resort, gold is what every 
man wants. Hence the farmer learns to his surprise that the 
amount of money available does not depend upon the amount 
of necessaries of life produced, but upon the ease with which 
gold can be secured. He does not pretend to understand the 
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mysteries of finance --possibly he has much company in his 
ignorance—but he observes that it is the men who control the 
gold which the world could do without, who control the 
amount of money in circulation, and not the men who produce 
what the world must have. In his unsettled state of mind he 
‘istens to suggestions of remedies, which would probably be 
worse than the disease. Rightly or wrongly, he believes that 
it is to the advantage of financiers to keep the supply of money 
less than the demand, just as it is to his advantage not to glut 
the market with produce. His ideas are doubtless very crude, 


are probably very full of errors, and could be readily answered | 


by the merest tyro in finance, that is, to the satisfaction of the 
financial world; but the farmer keeps on thinking. He must 
think. The heavy interest on the mortgage or on the bank 
loan makes him think. : 

The farmer must use the railways. His customers are not 
at his door. Hence the price of his produce is largely regu- 
lated by the freight charges on it. He is not unreasonable. 
He is content to pay what it costs to handle his produce, and 
that railway owners and managers shall have a fair profit on 
their investments and reward for the labor and responsibility 
of management; but he believes that he is paying interest 
upon money never invested, but evolved by a species of finan- 
cial jugglery. He is told that freights are now below a paying 
basis; but he sees capitalists fighting for new railway franchises, 
and building lines, to compete for traffic which it is. claimed 
does not pay. Ina daily paper this week are two items side by 
side—one telling of an agreement among transcontinental 
lines to advance passenger rates, and the other of the arrival 
of the officials of a transcontinental line, now in process of 
construction, to inspect the proposed terminal facilities. One 
does not need to be a political economist, or a skilled financier, 
or a railway magnate, to know that men do not rush into enter- 
prises that they know are foreordained to be a loss. The 
farmer cannot be convinced that railway promoters build rail- 
ways with their own money. If they do, he argues, they 
would have less money when the road was done than when it 
was begun; but they usually have more. He wonders how it 
can be that men, who had nothing to begin with can build and 
control railways and become millionaires, especially if the 
railways are such unprofitable ventures that it is only by the 
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‘ exaction of exorbitant freight rates that they can be made to 
pay their way. ‘ 


The farmer cannot trade directly into the consumers of his. 


produce, because it would involve in most cases a loss of time 
_ out of all proportion to the value of the goods sold. Hence 
he has need of the services of middlemen, to whom he is will- 


ing to pay a reasonable reward, but he objects to combinations 
among middlemen to create artificia) surpluses or shortages, 


He finds it difficult enough to contend against the variations in 


meteorological conditions, without being handicapped | by 
fluctuations in prices due to speculation. He looks out upon 
his yellow fields of ripening grain,on which God’s sunlightand 
showers are pouring their richness, only to reflect that the 
mildew of speculation may undo what the forces of natureare 
accomplishing. He is beginning to ask why some broker, who 
never handled, much less sowed a grain in his life, should 
make a fortune out of wheat in a day, while he, after a hard 
season’s labor, “has nothing coming to him but the tax collect- 


or and the sheriff.” The legitimate middleman, who sells and 


delivers produce, the farmer regardsas his friend, though some- 


times the friendship may be costly; but he is beginning to look 
upon the produce gambler as his worst enemy. 


Such are some of the ideas that are abroad among the farm- 
ers. Other ideas are mixed up with them. They have heard 


that the government must do something to develop manufac- 


tures and have borne, without much complaint, their share of 


the burdens, imposed for that purpose. They have been told 
that the government must do something for shipbuilding and 
the increase of commerce, and they have not objected. They 


- are beginning to think it time that something was done for ag- 


riculture. Such partial measures, as the increase of duties on 
certain lines of produce, imposed by the McKinley bill, will 
not satisfy them. American farmers are too well-informed to 
be deceived into the belief that as a body they are injured by 
competition from foreign countries. In certain localities, im- 
ported produce may lower prices; but it cannot be successfully 
maintained that the price of the staple farm products of the 
United States is affected to any appreciable degree, over the 
country as a whole, by imports of the same class of goods, 
Nevertheless, the farmers think that the government ought to 


- be able to do something for them. Nor are they to blame for 
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-sothinking. For a quarter of a century the dominant schools 


of politics have been preaching that prosperity is the creature 
of legislation. This monumental fallacy has hosts of adher- 
ents, who ignofe the fact that the settlement of the great 
prairies and the development of the vast mineral wealth of the 
country were sufficient of themselves to beget phenomenal 
prosperity. Those who are interested in class legislation, and 
their wealth enables them to control the so-called organs of 
public opinion, insist that the mighty advance, which the 


country has made in wealth, has been due to certain acts of 
congress. According to their doctrine, “the last and best gift 
of God to humanity” would have been worthless, unless it had 
been hedged about with a tariff wall. The farmer has been 
told so often that congress can do this, that and the other, for 


this, that and the other industry, that it is no wonder he. asks 
that something be done for him, and that he listens to prop- 
ositions of the most unreasonable character. The situation is 
grave enough to demand the most earnest attention of the 
leading statesmen of the country. To allow political mounte- 


banks and adventurers, or even honest, well-meaning men, un- 


trained in public affairs, to shape the ideas of millions of 
farmers, is full of danger to the nation. “Ifthe blind lead the 
blind, both will fall into the ditch,” and it willnot help matters 


any to know that neither of the partners in misfortune meant 


to tumble. There may be much rare humor in styling the 
efforts of farmers to formulate their grievances and devise 
remedies, ‘bucolic statesmanship,” or advent of hayseed 


into politics,” or “the throes of political parturition.” It isa 
well-worn joke that tells of the antediluvian contemporaries of 
Noah assuring each other that there was not going to be much 
of a shower, but it represents very well the attitude of the 
political writers who think they can turn aside or check the 
farmers’ advance by a sneer or a cheap witticism. It is cer- 
tainly true that Farmer Hayseed has gone into politics, and 
it is likewise certain that he has gone in to stay. 

The political, social and financial situation is further in- 
volved by the rapid exhaustion of the arable public domain, 
and the certainty that, within avery few years, the United 
States will cease to export breadstuffs and, before long, food 
products of any of the staple varieties. The arable public 


domain is, from the national point of view, now practi- 
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cally exhausted, the available total being probably not more 
than 30,000,000 acres. Competent authorities estimate much 
lower than this; but it isnot necessary to be exact, and it is 
saferto place the figures high enough to avoid any dispute. 
Including state, railway and school lands, and the unoccupied 
land of individuals, there is possibly an area of 100,000,000 
acres available for settlement, including 30,000,000 of irrigable 
lands, as reported by the Public Land Commission in 1879. 
The increase of population will require all this area by the close 
of the century, after which the United States will be in 
the position of the nations of Europe, where room can be 
made for farmers only by the subdivision of individual holdings, 
and where the demands of the growing population can only be 
met by the enlargement of the cultivated area on existing 
farms, a general improvement inthe standard of cultivation, 
and a cessation of the export of food products. Whether we 


accept or not Mr. C. Wood Davis’ estimate, given in the 


May Arena, that in 1895 the United States will cease to be an 
exporter of breadstuffs, we cannot deny that the date will not 
be remote. An examination of the trade returns will show 
that the maximum of these exports was reached some years 
ago, and that a marked decline has set in, subject, of course, to 
fluctuations, but none the less definite. 

I am aware that Major Powell, in an article in the Century 
Magazine, has given an estimate that there is an irrigable aréa of 
probably 1,000,000,000 acres. Without stopping to consider how 
far this estimate is consistent with the fact that in 1885 the 
total area of lands of all classes in the hands of the govern- 
ment was 561,000,000, which implies that private owners hold 
over 400,000,000 of land requiring irrigation, or the other fact 
that the total area of all the states and territories included in 
the Missouri. Valley, the Mountain Section, and the Pacific 
Coast Section, and also the Indian Territory, is under 1,000,- 
000,000 acres, it is sufficient to point out in this connection, 
that the question of wholesale irrigation implies the expend- 
iture of incalculable skill and money, which can only accom- 
plish large results after years of exploration, survey and ex- 
periment. The existence of such a vast area of irrigable land, 
if it does exist, only alters the nature of the problem to be 
solved and does not lessen the difficulties attending a solution. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it ceases to be a 
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matter of surprise that the farmers are beginning to ask 
whether their turn has not come. There are signs of a storm 
in the political and financial horizons. It is time to prepare 
the ship for the gale, which will only serve to bear the full- 


freighted bark onward to safer seas, if the hands which hold v 

the helm are strong enough and the vessel is headed in the ‘ 

right direction. a 

SEATTLE. Cuartes H. Luerin. 
A JUST TAX. 


Of all the schemes for raising governmental revenues, our 
National~system of protection is the one most inveighed 
* against, and we have but to turn to the maxims of political 
; economy to discover the reason. The great objection to pro- 
tection is, that it violates the principle which holds that no 
7 greater amount of taxes shall be imposed than is necessary; and 
i not only is the amount levied greatly in excess of the needs, 
{ but the excess does not pass into the coffers of the Govern- 
. ment at all; and not only does the surplus referred to fail to - 
: reach the National Treasury, but the course it actually does 
take is fromthe consumer to the producer—from the needy 
many to the aggrandized few. 

The Government, in effect, says to the manufacturer, “I will 
levy a tax upon your product, and you can make the people 
pay you the amount of the tax on your sales, and upon what 
they buy from your foreign competitor over and above what" 
you are able to sell them; I*will collect the tax.” The con 
sumer pays both taxes—to the American manufacturer upon 
the home product, and to the Government upon the import, 
and, as the domestic production is many times greater than 
the importation, so is the amount which the consumer pays 
upon the former many times greater than that which he pays 
upon the latter. For instance, if the American production of 
a certain protected article be ten times as great as the im- 
portation, for every dollar that is paid to the Government as 
duty upon the import, the home producers receive a bounty of 
ten dollars, 
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‘ While it is manifestly unjust to force any branch of industry 
to contribute unduly to the support of another, there is a yet 
graver consideration with regard to this particular application, 
which is, that it takes the money from the great mass of the 
people,with whom it is a token of national prosperity, and gives 
it to a pampered set, in whose hands it may become (and has 
it not already become?) a lever inserted beneath the very 
foundations of republican institutions. Corporation, trust, 
combine, monopoly, despotism, and an enslaved people. 

Like a vampire, this oppressive incubus has fastened upon 
the body of the nation while it slept, sucking the blood of free 
circulation of wealth, and gorges itself not only to sate present 
thirst, but also with the hope to weaken its victim beyond the 
power of effectual resistance when awakened. 

But if the people are to rise in their might, while it is hoped 
they yet have the strength, and fling this paralyzing giant of 
evil into the pit of human error which has swallowed up so 
many of the abortive creations of man, is there any other sys- 
tem of taxation in vogue to which they may turn in confidence 
that, sooner or later, it shall not meet the same fate? Nay, for 
there is none just, albeit any is preferable to this, and the citi- 
zen will never remain satisfied while he recognizes that he is 
paying a tax which does not fall upon his neighbor, or paying 
a greater sum in proportion to his abilities than is paid by 
some fellow-citizen. 

It is the grand prerogative and destiny of a free people to 
work out the problems of justice, and the march of human 


progress will never be stayed until the banner of freedom is’ 
planted uponthe glad bourne of absolute impartiality to all, and 


its fond adherents see its ample folds spread to the breeze in 
benison above their heads and bathed in the kindred sunlight of 
heaven. 

What to tax is a vexed question: it should not be asked at 
all, because it involves the idea of seizing upon one value and 
passing others by. The trouble with all the systems of taxa- 
tion in practice or proposed is, that they would saddle the 
load upon some class or fraction of values, instead of letting 
it rest evenly upon the shoulders of all values, when it would 
scarcely be felt by any. Instead of seeking to discover what 
can best support a tax, we should seek to tax everything. All 
values should be taxed, or, to be more precise, all values in 
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operation; for, if a value is held in disuse, not competing with 
other values and not profiting the owner, neither should the 
state derive revenue from it so long as it remains quiescent. 

Any value in operation may be regarded as a sale, and a tax 
should be upon every sale,—whether of produce or property, 
time or labor, the use of property, the use of money, or any- 
thing whatsoever that the owner uses to his substantial benefit; 
the amount of the tax to be a fixed and universal percentage of 
the selling price. With such an exchange of values'as does 
not involve a money consideration, the party approached should 
be regarded as the seller, and the amount of the tax should be 
based upon the market value of the article exchanged. 

‘But how is such a tax to be levied? The most available 
method would be by the use of stamps, designed for the pur- 
pose, to be cancelled or déstroyed at or before the timeof sale. 
This would be merely an extension of the plan already in suc- 
cessful operation in our internal revenue system. 

Wherever practicable, the stamp should be affixed to the ar- 
ticle sold or its receptacle. With real estate, and all property 
the sale of which is matter of record, the stamp should be 
affixed to the deed-conveyance, and made a part of the record. 
Pay-rolls should require stamps attached to cover their amount, 
and be subject to Governmental inspection. 

The law enforcing such a system as that proposed, in 
common with others, would be liable to evasion; but, with the 
espionage of the Government, the penalties inflicted by the 
law, and the watchfulness of the obedient tax-payer in his own 
interest against violation, in order to keep down the general 
rate, the amount of evasion would hardly be great enough to 
characterize a serious objection to an equitable, universal and 
minimized taxation. 

Cuas. C, ANDERSON. 

RICHMOND, VA, 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The question of inter-oceanic communication, across the 
narrow neck of land which connects the North and South 
American continents, is one that has commanded attention 
since the discovery of the Western World. Indeed, it was the 
first question which that discovery suggested for solution, for 
this narrow neck of land is the only, but effectual barrier, 
which interposed to prevent the realization of Columbus’ 
theory that the East Indies might be reached by sailing west- 
ward from Europe. 

When the fact was at last forced upon men’s minds that 
there was mot a passage provided by nature, the more intelli- 
gent and far-seeing at once suggested the idea of an artificial 
channel. Even Balboa and Cortez touched upon it, and the 
project was definitely urged upon Philip II. by Gomara, the 
Spaniard, in 1556, but there was not in Spain the energy 
and ability to grasp so vast an undertaking. Fora long time 
afterward there was no thought of an inter-oceanic can 1, until 
Humboldt awakened new interest in the subject, and indicated 
the Valley of the Aratro and the Isthmus of Darien, as points 
where, in his opinon, examinations should first be made. 

In 1825 Nicaragua invited the co-operation of the United 
States in the construction of a canal by way of Lake Nicara- 
gua and the river San Juan, but with no satisfactory results. 
In the course of the following years, many other attemps were 
made, and all possible routes, methods and plans were exam- 
ined and discussed, but nothing came of them until 1879, when 


~an International Congress convened in Paris to determine the 


location of an inter-oceanic canal across the American Isthmus. 
The merits of the Nicaragua route were ably advocated by 
the delegates from the United States Government, Admiral 
Daniel Ammen and engineer Menocal, and by other engineers 
of high repute. 

This convention, however, was thoroughly under the control 
of De Lesseps as to committees, and largely so as to the body 


pf the congress, and, therefore, against the earnest protest of 
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the ablest engineers; in “the world, the scheme of a sea-level 
canal at Panama was approved. 


The honesty of the motives of De Lesseps can hardly be 


questioned, and his persistent obstinacy and willful blindness 
can only be attributed to a strange fatuity such as sometimes 
dominates a great man. Flushed with the success of Suez, he 
would listen to no arguments or objections; shat had been 
called impossible, and ‘ts would be an equally brilliant 
triumph and vindication for him, and bring great money re- 
turns to all who believed in and supported him. How far 
these expectations have been realized is well known. In 
1888, when it was claimed that the canal would be in operation, 
$250,000,000 had been expended in actual work on the Isthmus, 
work was. abandoned for want of money, and the company 
suspended with the enormous liabilities of $422,000,000. 

In February, 1889, the Congress of the United States granted 
to Frederick Billings and his associates, as incorporators, a 
charter under the name of the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, with a capital of $100,000,000, and 
the right and authority to increase the same to $200,000,000. 
Important rights and concessions have been obtained from the 
Governments and ratified by the Congresses of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, which have a common boundary for some distance 
in the San Juan River. These include all privileges for the 
canal and a railroad, ten miles of which are now in actual serv- 
ice, and telegraph line along its route; also land grants 
amounting to a million and a quarter acres, mostly on the line 
of the canal, In June, 1889, the company established perma- 
nent headquarters at San Juan del Norte (Greytown), erected 
large storehouses, hospitals, dwellings, and other buildings, 
and the work of construction has been vigorously pushed. 
The course of the canal is to be from Greytown on the Atlan- 
tic to Brito on the Pacific, a total distance of 169.67 miles, of 
which 140.78 miles are free navigation and 28.89 actual excava- 
tion and construction. At the highest point of the route is the 
great inland sea, Lake Nicaragua, providing a vast water sup- 
ply at the summit level, and obviating by its size as a reservoir 
those destructive freshets, such as characterize the Chagres 
River, which have been one of the greatest difficulties at Pan- 
ama. This lake is very deep and affords free navigation to 
the largest ships for 56.50 miles of the course; it is only fifteen 
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miles from the Pacific, but, singularly, has only one outlet, the 


San Juan River, which empties into the Atlantic. 


To the west of the lake a cut of eight and one-half miles car- 
ries the canal to the Tolo basin, where, by damming the Rio 


Grande River, five miles of free navigation are secured at the 


altitude of the lake, 110 feet above the sea level. At this dam 
two locks lower the level 85 feet, and the canal continues in 
excavation down the valley of the Rio Grande for two miles to 
the last lock, a tidal one of 30 feet lift, below which it enters 
the upper part of the harbor of Brito, one and a half miles 
from the Pacific. The eastern course follows the San Juan for 
64 mites, then continues for 12.73 miles through the San Fran- 


cisco and Machado basins, a rock-cut of three miles, and the 


Deseado basin four miles—the required depth of water and the 
level of the lake being maintained for this entire distance by 
means of dams and embankments. Then by a series of three 


locks, the canal is brought down to the sea-level, and after 


12.37 miles of soft excavation, reaches the Atlantic at Grey- 
town. The estimated cost for building and equipping the 
canal is $100,000,000. The commercial value and far-reaching 


results of this great enterprise almost exceed the limits of 


thought. The natural growth and development of the Pacific 


States and Territories will furnish thousands of tons of traffic 
to the canal for the hundreds that exist under present condi- 
tions. The lumber trade of Oregon and Washington presents 


the most notable development of any line of commerce that 


can be cited. In 1886 the total shipment was 6,000,000 cubic 
feet; in 1887 it amounted to 48,000,000 feet; the amount cut 
in 1888 is estimated at 706,985,000 feet, and its value at 
$7,750,000. The shipments abroad of lumber from Puget 
Sound were valued at over $5,000,000. It is estimated that the 
forests of Washington contain not less than 175,000,000,000 feet 
of uncut yellow and red fir, and the timber field of Oregon is 
25,000 square miles, a quarter of the superficial area of the 
State. Lumbermen of Washington estimate that the opening 
of the Nicaragua canal will add $2 to the value of every thou- 
sand feet of lumber standing around Puget Sound, and the 
same is true of the still larger timber fields of the Alaskan 
Archipelago, the estimate being based on cheap transporta- 
tion, for the cost of ocean transportation as compared to rail- 
road is as one and one-half to ten. 
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Another important feature is yet to be mentioned. “The 
‘opening of the canal will practically make our coast: line con- 


tinuous from Maine to Alaska, and our coasting trade will 
thereby receive an impetus that can hardly be overestimated. 
It already amounts to over 500,000 tons per annum between 
our Atlantic and Gulf ports and Central America and Colum- 
bia. Steamers, built for the purpose, trade along the shores 


of the Caribbean Sea, exchanging our articles of commerce for 
the products of the tropics; but the best harbors and the 
richest districts and most valuable products of these neighbors 
of ours, are on the Pacific side, where our vessels cannot reach 
them, so they fall to the British and other steamers that ply 


on the west coast, and the trade goes to Europe. 

The products of Nicaragua are numerous and valuable, 
although the resources of the country are as yet almost en- 
tirely undeveloped. In the hilly region of the northwest 
coffee is grown in large quantities, Brazil wood grows in 


abundance in the forests, and plantations of sugar, in- 
digo and cacao abound everywhere between the lakes and the 
Pacific. The Chantoles region, east of the lake, is a grazing 


country, supporting thousands of cattle. Farther east are the 
gold and silver mining districts of La Libertad, Juigalpa, and 


others not so well known. The dense forests which cover 
portions of the country are rich in rubber, cedar, mahogany, 
and dye-woods, and trees and plants too numerous to mention, 


of medical and commercial valve. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


In its climatic features Nicaragua is exceptionally favored. 


Lying between the elevated mountain masses of Costa Rica 
on the south and of Honduras on the north, the average ele- 
vation of its own mountains is hardly 1,000 feet; it is thus the 
natural thoroughfare of the northeast “trades,” which rush in 
from the Caribbean sea, sweep across the eastern slopes, break 
the surface of its lakes into sparkling waves, and then disappear 
over the Western hills, aerating, cooling and purifying the en- 
tire country, destroying aii germs of disease, and making 
Nicaragua the healthiest region in Central America. The 
scenery of the eastern portion of Nicaragua is of the luxuri- 
ance peculiar to all tropical countries. Inthe vicinity of the 
_lakes and between them and the Pacific, the isolated mountain 
peaks, which bound the plain of Leon on the northeast, the 
mountain island of Ometepe and Madera, in Lake Nicaragua, 
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the towering masses of the Costa Rican volcanoes, and the 
distant blue mountains of Segovia and Matagalpa, seen across 
the sparkling waters of the lakes, charm the eye-with scenic 
beauties unsurpassed in grandeur, variety and richness of col- 
oring in any other country, 

In shape Nicaragua is an irregular quadrilateral. Its long- 
est side extends from the Gulf of Fonseca northeasterly to 
Cape Gracias a Dios, 290 miles. From Cape Gracias a Dios 
south to the mouth of the Rio San Juan, the Caribbean coast 
line is 250 miles long; thence nearly due west across the 
Isthmus to Salinas Bay, on the Pacific, is 120 miles. The 
Pacific coast line, extending northwest, is 160 miles long. The 
area of the country is 51,600 square miles. In point of size it 
stands first among the Central American Republics. Between 
the lakes Managua and Nicaragua and the Pacific is a narrow 
strip of land, from thirty to twelve miles in width, stretching 
from the magnificent plain which surrounds the cathedral city 
of Leon, in the north, to the rolling fields of indigo and maize 
and the cacao plantations which environ the garden city of 
Rivas, in the south, The beauty, fertility and salubrity of this 


region is beyond praise; its undulating surface becomes hilly 


near the Pacific and within a few miles of the ocean breaks 
into the coast range, from five to twelve hundred feet in 
height. Looking from the summit of one of the western hills, 


_ the garden of Central America, containing the city of Rivas 


and a half dozen small towns and villages bowered in orange 
groves and palms, and surrounded by plantations of sugar, 
indigo and cacao, lies spi tad below. 

When the Nicaragua’canal is built it will stand at the gate 
way of commerce on the Western Continent, as Suez does 
the East, to take toll of more than one-half of the commerce 
of the world. It will reduce the water distance from New 
York to the Pacific ports, now 13,000 to 14,000 miles, to 4,500 


_to 5,500 miles; the distance from Europe to Japan by 3,000 


miles; and, besides this saving of mileage, it lies directly in the 
path of the great belt of steady trade-winds, which will 
carry a ship all most all the way from Europe to Japan with- 
out tempest or calm. The whole work preliminary to the 
actual digging of the ditch is accomplished. The space of 
two years will be occupied in the dredging through the eastern 
delta, but as the work of construction is being pressed for- 
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ward with the greatest energy, there is but little doubt that 
the canal will be an accomplished fact long before the time 


THE DOVE'S DOG. 


mentioned im the concession has expired. | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE DOVE’S DOG. 


A dove in broken flight, dropped at my window, crying— 
A timid, hunted thing, 
- With shattered foot and wing 
Not white, as doves are white, like clouds in summer flying, 
But white with pain of sighing for the spring. 


I placed it in my cote, that it might mate another: 
Poor dove! an endless ban 
Of twittered scorn began. 
Alas! that one bird’s note an envious bird may smother, 
And one dove hate its brother, like a man. 


A Dog—a currish beast—not even worth the killing— 
Unfit for hunt or guard, 
Crawled feebly through the yard, 
And made his beggar-feast on crusts bestowed unwilling— 
Though ice-crusts were less chilling and less hard. 


And lo! the two were twin; dumb feeling came to alter 
The rough, unsightly stump, 
And show the lean breast plump. 
Pain’s kinship made them kin—where love would halt or falter— 
And Caliban loved Walter for his hump. 


Death found the dog's retreat; and we the burial aided; 
A service short and terse— 
A shovel for a hearse— 
A pauper’s winding sheet—some brown earth thinly spaded; 
Ah! life may be degraded—death is worse. 


The second morning, when soft bread-crumbs we were heaping, 
The white dove came not near; 
So searching by the mere, 
We found it, Oh, you men, with loves in coffined keeping, 
That dove would shame your weeping at the bier. 


There, where the dog lay dead, we found the dead dove staying— 
The buried heart caressed 
By the still friendly breast— 
Its maimed white wing outspread, so like an angel praying 
It must have died in saying, “ Dead one, rest!” | 
Joun W. O'KEEFE. 


FREDERIC MyNnon Cooper. 
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SNARING DEMON AND ANGEL. 


(A Photographic History.) 


By E. D. WALKER. 


“ And how then was the Devil dressed? 
Oh he was dressed in his very best, 

With a saintly robe and a pate that shone 
Ye With cool delight in a red hot sun.” 


“ When many a day had come and fled, 

When grief was calm and hope was dead, 

When mass for Kilmenie’s soul had been sung, 

When the bedesmen had prayed and the dead-bell rung. 
Late, late in the gloaming, when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the western hill, 

When the ingle lowed with an airy lome, 

Late, late in the gloaming, Kilmenie came home.” 


“ This little one is the rarest photograph of all, and the one 
I promised you — of the Devil. It was pretty expensive too 
But those Moslems are such rascally fanatics that I prided my- 
self on doing what they would have killed me for a thousand 
times.” 


“Tt looks as if it might be the inner shrine of Mecca;” I 
ventured. 

“The same; you are good at guessing.” 

“ Not the apple of Islaam’s eye!” 

_ “It’s a crab apple, like their bitter progenitors of your 

pippins.” 

“ But where is the Devil? I’m curious to gaze on his physi- 
ognomy.” 

“ He’s in the apple.” 
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RING DEMON AND ANGEL. 
“Tell me what you mean, and how you did it, Dan.” 
Dan Evarts had just returned froma long-travel. As boys we 


-had both caught the amateur photography fever and our many 


tours together in search of attractive subjects had cemented us 
closer than brothers. We both preferred this style of hunting 
to any other sport, not so much because of its harmless- 
ness, as because of its prodigious range. With the all-seeing 
sun for ammunition, we could shoot every thing and there was 
no trouble of cooking or stuffing the game we bagged. We 
carried a menagerie of creatures, even mountains and rivers in 
our boxes. The eye of the camera preserved all the visions it 
beheld with us. Gradually the idea possessed us until it made 
a traveller of Dan and a nature-lover of me. 

For three years he had been wandering through Asia as 
a special correspondent of a New York paper. Of course 
we had many yarns to spin, but they chiefly centered about our 
pet amusement and were illustrated with photographs. When 
you come to think of it, it is surprising how much one can do 
with a well-galloped hobby. 

As I saw him off I had jocosely remarked, “now Dan- you 
say you are going into some hot regions. If you find the 
Devil anywhere, bring me his Picture, will your” And Dan 
said he would. 

He had shown me his Chinese and Hindoo spoil, and while 
we were going over the Arabian journey we came upon the 
subject of the above remarks. Dan answered my query by 
saying: 

“You know a Mohammedan would rather be stabbed than 
photographed. Photography is the most abhorred of sacri- 
leges. A camera is more terrible to him than a Gatling gun 
for two reasons. He believes it a violation of the second com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou shall not make any likeness,’ or worst yet, it 
may create confusion on resurrection day. The angel of 
judgment may take the copy for the original and leave the man 
in limbo. Let a Moslem see you taking his picture and your 
last day is come.” 

“Well, just to spite the detestable Turks, who have served 
me many a mean trick, I vowed to do the interior of the 
mosque of Mecca.” 

“Wasn't it danger enough for you to gothere and pass your 
Yankee effrontery for devout Mohammedanism?” I asked, 
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5364 SNWARING DEMON AND ANGEL. 


“I knew I coyld safely get there as Burton did, because I 
was at home in Arabic, had a good knowledge of the Koran 


and of the Mohammedan prayer book, and from India I had i 


carried an Arabian name. The great risk was with my ma- 
chine. Before I joined the caravan at Cairo I fixed the camera 
for the pilgrimage and covered it with date matting, packing 
the sides with the dried fruit. It easily passed among the 
pilgrims for a bundle of provisions. I properly performed all 
the Mussulman prayers and rites through the hot journey, and 
at last joined in the short ‘ Behold the birthplace of the pro- 
phet.’ ‘ 

“We passed between precipitous rocks into the main street 


of Mecca, and approached the Gateway of Salvation, as they 


call the principal entrance to the great terhple. It isa magnif- 
icent structure surrounding a square open space with broad 


~ colonnades surmounted by one hundred and twenty domes on 


slender columns, and punctuated by seven minarets. In the 
center of the square unroofed interior is the famous Kaaba, 
the black stone which fell from heaven, in token of Moham- 
med’s mission, and-which every pilgrim kisses in order to make 
certain his entrance into Paradise. Before this we prostrated 
ourselves, with heads bared to the blistering sun, and gave 


_ prayers of thanksgiving. 


“ Between you and me it is only black basalt, like many a 
mountain near by. However I smelt of it, not desiring to 
catch the scurvy from it, and exclaimed in pious Arabic, ‘In 
God’s name, and God is greatest.’ It is at an outside corner of 
a cubical stone building draped in black cloth with silver em- 
broidery. This is the Moslem Holy of Holies. We went 
through the devotional gymnastics in Shaker style, walking 
seven times about the structure, four times slowly and three 
times at a trot. Few pilgrims enter the little Kaaba chamber, 
as it involves a heavy price and binds those who receive the 
mark of the place not to wear sandals, or to touch fire, and not 
to lie. The last oath particularly is a rare luxury fora Moham- 
medan, but some of the saintliest seek these vows. The fel- 
low who does this must be pulled up into the high entrance 
through which all the light and air of the room comes, and 
then put through a special ceremony. 

“While the crowd was thickly clustered about this little 
spot, I devoutly selected a choice position in one corner of 
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SNARING DEMON AND ANGEL. 
the enclosure, and in a moment the edifice and all the thou- 
sands of its pilgrims with the Kaaba in the center, were inside 
of my lens ona six by four plate. But that moment was 
enough for-one keen old villain to catch the gleam of the 
glass and spot me. It was a very peculiar coincidence. 

“Just after I covered my case and was congratulating my- 
self on the exploit, there was a great commotion near the 
Kaaba. The priests were shouting ‘catch the desecrator,’ but 
no one seemed to notice me. Presently the excitement moved 
across the enclosure, following a certain wicked-visaged sin- 
ner with a crooked nose. He seemed a witch-hunter. With 
a sly bare-footed tread he came toward me, and pointed me 
out in rasping tones, saying: 

‘ Here is the black magician who seeks to harm the Holy 
Temple.’ 

“There was an ominous surging of the throng toward me, 
and I began to shiver. If he could prove my act I knew they 
would tear me to pieces. So I denied the allegation and re- 
cited a prayer in proof of my good orthodoxy. Still he was 
unappeased, and asked me in fiery tones what that conjuror’s 
trap of mine was. I cooly unwrapped one side of the bundle 

“and showed him and all of them the dates. 

“* Infidel, I saw light flash from an evil eye. Thou arta 
wizard,’ said he savagely. Immediately the mass of hotheaded 
heathens prepared to pummel me. Their knives were drawn 
from their sheathes. ; 

‘** Nay, brother,’ replied I suavely, making a sacred sign of 
Islaam. ‘Thy falcon sight must have seen this,’ and I slipped 
out a round pocket mirror. ‘These dates seek the blessing of 
the Prophet’s cradle to nourish the soul of my aged father. 
May the name of Allah fill the earth!’ Then I repeated a long 
prayer for the pilgrims, in meek serenity. 

“The other worshipers said that I was a saint, and when I 
‘looked around the old rascal had sneaked off. Then the 
attention of the crowd was turned again to the outcry of the 
priests that some of the gold embroidery of the Kaaba interior 
had been carried away, and every one was in excitement over 
it. That saved me. You may believe that I quickly concealed 
that date bag in my chamber. 

“I didn’t print the photograph until I was alone in my tent 


on the way from Mecca; and what do you suppose it was? 
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That is it. Look and see. Do you notice that crook-nosed 


. heathen standing in the little cubical building?” 


Closely examining it, I saw him. 

“That is my accuser—the devil. You see he holds somie- 
thing in his hand. Try your magnifier on it.” 

“It looks like a fancy ornament, but I can’t make out its 
nature,” I replied. 


“It is gold embroidery. It happened that my camera went 


off just at the instant to catch him in the act of seizing the 


precious relic whose robbery had raiséd a howl through all 
Mecca. He was a dealer in Mohammedan relics, and had gone 


in there to take the vow which would establish his veracity. 


' He attempted to defray the fee expénses by cutting out a 


choice memento, while the priests were too busy to see him. 


As he hid it in his robe he saw my lens, and diverted the atten- 
tion of the multitude from himself by starting the riot which 


threatened to dissect me. 1 

“While we lingered just beygnd three whitewashed stones, 
a few miles from the holy city, which are called the three dev- 
ils, because of evil legends attaching to them, and at which all 
good Mohammedans cast seven pebbles from the neighboring 
brook, I delayed with my dates to catch the picturesque scen- 


ery around them. I had just found a corner hidden from the 


caravan, when who should come along but this wretch with a 
comrade. I had heard this fellow taunting him with suspi- 
cions concerning the golden cloth of the Kaaba, and had seen 
dangerous daggers shoot from the culprit’s eyes. I slid intoa 
deeper shadow, and presently the crook nose drew a knife and 
stabbed his accuser to the heart. 

“‘There’s more truth in the devil’s ceesence here than I 
thought,’ mused I. ‘It isn’t every day you can catch him so 
handily. So I turned the camera on him for a moment, locked 
him safely within, and watched. The villainous saint buried 
his victim with a pile of stones, and sauntered back to his tent, 
relieved of a disagreeable neighbor. 

“Afterward I met him in Cairo. He was peddling sacred 
relics, and tried to swindle me with a story about the medic- 
inal virtues of one of the hairs of Mohammed which he had just 
brought from Mecca. It grew on acamel. I had his second 
picture in my pocket, and pulling it out I held it up and said, 
Bismillah, thou liest, and thy soul shall never rise from death. 
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Moreover, inne art a desecrator and a murderer. When the 
resurrection angel comes to thy grave I will show him this and 


say: ‘See, he is mine already!’ 

“The horrified old sinner gazed upon his visage with glar- 
ing frenzy. He tried to seize the damning image, and as I 
dodged the knife he threw, he shrieked, ‘He is indeed Satan’s 


slave as I suspected. Slay him, ye faithful!’ 
“As I ran I slipped the photograph in the lining of my hat 


They carried me to an official, demanding that I be burned as 
an infamous wizard. But they couldn’t find the picture, and I 
called for the consul, who knows me and my habits. I insisted 


upon a trial, saying I was truly a magician, and would show the 


relic dealer to be the devil himself. The photographs proved 
my charges against him of violating the Kaaba and of murder 
and the association of him with the rock of Satan convinced 


them that he was the proprietor of that territory. I believe he 
was executed soon after. But if it hadn’t been for the consul 
I would have been done for, too, because of the photographs 
which endangered the resurrection of so many pilgrims. As it 


was, I had to leave Cairo by night on a special train. 

“So you see I have kept my promise.” 

That was Dan’s story, which called out mine. I wouldn’t 
give it abroad if he hadn’t urged me to, saying it was the 
strangest he ever heard and ought to be recorded. 

“It is a great feat, Dan, to steal the keystone of Islaam, and 
I’m proud of your achievement,” said I, and truly, for Dan is 
my hero, and I think he will photograph the North Pole yet 
“But I think I have a rarer picture even than that, though 


there is not much prowess connected with it. It was one of - 


those mysteriqus fortunes that some call accident. Did you 
ever photograph an angel?” 

Dan looked keenly at me, — smiled. “No, there aren’t 
any where I have been.” 

“It came about in this way,” I explained. “I was studying 
celestial photography. You know a camera with a telescope 
attachment and delicate chemicals will find many stars and 
nebule that are not down on the charts. 

“Well, I was climbing a mountain up in the center of the 
state for a clearer atmosphere, and just before sunset I observed 
a small cottage nestling against the spruce forest. A few acres 
were cleared below it to pasture some sheep and cows, and to 
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make a small farm. Something about the simplicity of ‘the 
spot drew me to it, though it was remote from any village,— 


a home in the mountain wilderness. The straight column of — 


blue from its chimney calmly ascended the sky signalled an 
extraordinary peace tome. But I didn’t think of that. You 
know how acquaintance with country people chases the poetry 
from such ideas. I merely noted the place asa convenient 
couch for the night. 

“When I had filled my slides with the contents of the gap 
in Orion, I boxed all but the last one, that remaining in the 


camera, and trudged toward the light of that cottage. I don’t 


know when I’ve been so impressed with the sense of snugness 
ina harbor. You have doubtless felt the pull of a grand moun- 
tain lifting you up into its embrace. : 

“As I neared the house a collie gave warning and came to 
meet me. At his bark the door opened and a bushy faced 
Scotchman stood there awaiting me, with a candle in his hand, 
his wife leaning upon his shoulder. When he saw me distinctly 


he said, ‘It’s but a stranger, Jane.’ Jane turned as if disap- 


pointed and sat down, while I entered at the man’s invitation 
and asked for a bed. 


“*What think ye, Jane? There’s na chamber save Kilmen- _ 


ies,’ said the good man, yielding the decision to his wife.” 
‘Well, Kilmenie canna say nay, Tom. Give itto’m. Donna 
ye ken she’s gaed hame noo?’” 
“*T canna help feelin’ she’s aboot. An’ why sat ye the 
can’le inthe wayside window, gien ye thoucht na the like.’ 
“*¥For the wayfarer that longed for rest like her. An’ may- 


‘hap some day the coomer wod bring’s tidin’s o’ her. Cam’ ye 


fra aboo, sir?’ 

“ This addressed to me. ‘Youare on top of the mountain 
here, madam; I said; what do you mean?’ 

“«There’s muckle higher climbin’ than this, sir. Oor Kil- 
menie’s gane up’t. Gien ye cam ‘doon ye micht ha’ spied the 
dear.’” 

“T don’t know what came over me, but I answered half fan- 


cifully, half by a strange impulse, ‘I have an eye here that finds ~ 


unseen stars. Perhaps it might see her.” They looked at me 
incredulously and I was ashamed of my boldness. 

“ Jane replied, ‘Ay, but mon nanna tak her ohn he clim her 
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“They were a quaint couple, this Thomas Lang and his 
Janet. As I talked with them that evening I learned that they 
had chosen their home from its wild resemblance to their na- 
tive highlands in the old country, bringing their child Kilmenie 
andthe collie Davie with them. It was not until the next day 
that I obtained from the hired man, James, the story of Kil- 
menie’s strange disappearance several months before. He said 
that the most thorough searching of all the woods and wells 
gave no clue to the mystery. The farmers concluded that she 
was drowned in the neighboring lake during a somnambulistic 
fit, for she had often been seen wandering about -abstractedly, 
oblivious of all surroundings. Janet, who was the master of 
the house, simply said: ‘She was an angel that bided wi’s 
awhile, but one gowd sunset paved her way to the gowden gates 
and she gaed through.’ 

_ “They showed me a small attic room with one eitideww i in 
the roof, where I took my precious camera to sleep with me. 
The furniture was only a little chest, a tiny mirror, a rocking 
chair and a primitive melodeon, beside the bed. I couldn’t 


resist trying the melodeon, as-it was open and the seat in place * 


as if some one had just left it. To my surprise it was in excel- 
lent order, though of weak tone. In fact I got to quietly 
dreaming over it from Mozart to Mendelssohn and then to 
Beethoven and off on a reverie whose meaning I could not 
fathom, but it was something as delicious and airy as the pine 
aroma filling the place. I was aroused from it by the barking 
of Davie; not the agonizing howl of a dog tortured by vibra- 
tions too complex for his ear, but a glad welcoming bark. He 
scratched at the door too and whined when I wouldn’t let him 
in, but Mr. Lang called him down and I went to bed. - 

_ “The moment I woke I saw that I hadthoughtlessly left the 
slide of the camera open and spoiled the last plate of the 
previous evening. I took it out and was going to wash it off 
but holding it up to the light the picture of the wall and chair 
which faced the lens all the night and morning contained also 
a faint human form. 

“Carefully I developed and printed it, but in handling it 
with over caution as I lifted the glass from the paper it slipped 
and was scattered on the floor. However I had an impression. 
the form was of a maiden. She was fair and delicate as a 
child, with flowing hair and white garments, but. with a strong 
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and mature expression that showed a perfect poise of her 
beauty. I had never seen such a charming creature and won- 
dered how the camera had seen it. Then the scientific habit 
came over me. 

“Iobserved thatthe window in the roof carried the light pre- 
cisely atthe angle tocatch the chair to bestadvantage. But how 
about the occupant of the chair? Examining the floor, I found 
that under the rockers it was somewhat worn, as if that had 
been a favorite spot for someone. I knewthatthesun’s magic 
leaves on the nearest screen an invisible picture of everything 
it sees. Was it possible that a person sitting there day after 
day might enable the light to impress on the wall an undiscern- 
ible composite which the hyper-sensitive vision of the camera 
detected when my eyes were unequal to it? I would show the 
picture to Lang and his wife and that might decide it. 


“At the breakfast table Janet said to her husband, ‘Tom, © 


had ye ony dream i’ the night?’ 

“Nane save o’ Kilmenie’s coomin’’ 

“ ‘Ca’ ye that nane, Tom?’ 

“*T thocht it but the pictoor o’ my desire.’ 

“‘Ay, but las’ night I saw the lass clairer than ever. Davie 
saw her too, I ken by his yelpin’ 0’ joy. Think ye dowgs 
have veesions?’”’ , 

This was my opportunity. Taking the photograph from 
my coat I handed it to Janet. 

“Ye ha’ made a pictoor o’ her chair, sir. But o’ what boon 
is the seat lackin’ the sitter?’ 

“‘‘Do you not see her there?’ I asked. 

“‘T wood wi’ o’ my heart, but there’s naught, save the 
rocker.’ ” 

“I looked at it myself and, surely enough, there was nothing 
more. The angel’s face had faded away. 

“But there was a girl’s face there when I printed it. Tell 
me how your daughter looked.’ 

' “(She was fairer than a’ the daughters o’ men and purer 
than the mountain brook. When the win’ played wi’ her lang 
hair ye’d ha’ clept her a wood sperrit an’ I dooted but it micht 
soom da’ bear her awa’; so fool she was wi’ heavenly thought. 
An’ oft her face shone like the three on the mountain wi’ the 
Lord o’ licht, as gien she beheld mair than she cood speak. 
She wasna’ muckle help o’. washin’ dishes, but the coos and - 
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sheep looved her like the fairy she was. “Her milk pail wasna’ 
tippit and spilt even by black Kittie who aye poots her foot 
in’t gin anyone else milks her. An’ Davie couldna’ rest till 
she was by.’ 

“As his name was spoken the dog barked his assent. 

“Poor Davie misses her sair like Tam and me.’” 

“Again he barked his sorrow. 

“‘Hoo can aman wi’ wit say a dowg has na sowl. He wor- 
shipped the lass as asaint wad his maister. I dawdna send 
her for the coos after dark lest some brownies tak her. But 
Tam, dootin’ a’, bade her get them one fine evenin’ and she ae 

_jist gaed to-the lan’ o’ the leal, that flows wi’ milk and meee 
honey.’ 

“This might fit the maiden whom I had seen and whom I * 
could not forget like the photograph. But then the print eH 
couldn’t be expected to hold so delicate a vision as fast as a 
wooden chair. 

“ After breakfast the chairs were pushed back from the table : 
and Janet handed Thomas the Bible, from which he read the : 
morning lesson. It was one of those routine geneological 
chapters that a course reading often must plough through, in 
the Pentateuch. But the sturdy grit of the clansman was | 
bound to find nurture in it, and found it as he read: : 4 

“And Enoch lived sixty and five years and begot Methusaleh, 

' and all the days of Enoch were three hundred and sixty-five years. 
And Enoch walked with God, and he was not: for God took him.” “4 


“Then he knelt and the hired man and I did the same, 
while Janet covered her eyes and prayed for us in a singular 
language that I still remember: 

“ ‘Good mornin’, Father in Hav’n. We're at thy feet to seek 
na’ blessin’ save to gang wi’ Thee oop and oop beyon’ cloods - 
till we fin’ the way o’ Enoch like oor Kilmenie. Yemaun ha’ 
looved the lass muckle to tak her so close. ~ Winna ye let her | 
ken we lang for her mair than the coos and collie, mair than Be 
the angels who guidit her. Gien it wadna be speirin too - 
muckle, we’d wish her back a wee bit when she’s rested. Ony- 
way keep’s in thy gait so we'll overtake her and her maister 
and Thee at hame. Amen.’ 

“I couldn’t help lingering there several days—to study 
celestial photography, you know. I focused that spot on the 
wall several times, but for some reason I couldn’t get anything 
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but the chair and plaster. Either the best collodion was too 
weak a sensitive, or the nitrate was too strong a wash, or the 
melodeon may have changed the atmosphere. Janet moved 
it out the second day, saying frankly that my music was not 
like Kilmenie’s. 

“When my vacation closed and I had to return to work 
for a year that face haunted me. 

“I have seen more beautiful faces. But.it is the inner sym- 


metry and grace which shine through her energies in every 


circumstance that illumine her thought and beautify her actions 
like a censer encased in crystal. 

“TI could have sworn, while I was studying, particularly. 
at music, she was with me. I could not refrain from writing 
to Thomas and Janet about it and from them both I had 
very quaint and hearty letters. 


“When the time came for my next year’s outing of course 
I accepted their invitation for a visit. They welcomed me as 
cordially as Davie did. I asked Janet if I might use the 
melodeon in Kilmenie’s room, saying I had a special reason for 
it, and with Scotch discernment she answered. 

“Twas daft to take it awa’. Ye’ll fin’ it there open for ye 
and mayhap the music’ll build a Jacob’s ladder which ye can 
clim and bring her doon.’ 


“ As I wandered about, Collie Davie always accompanied , 


me after his chores were done. Whenever I played the 
melodeon he lay in a meditative mood near me. Sometimes 
his eyes moved slowly about the room in a queer fashion as if 
tracing some object, and every night he would jumpup barking 
at one strain in a certain Schubert movement of peculiar ele- 
vation,—one that ought’nt to vex his tympanum near as much 
as several other passages thathe ignored. But dogs are strange 
people, you know, especially collies. 

“ One evening [ photographed the rising moon as it gazed 
through the pines. When printed there appeared a figure 
standing beside one of the trees; for all the world like the 
airy nymph of the grove watching my performance with a 
smile at my obtuseness. It was the same sweet face looking 
fullin mine. That isthe photograph I was going to mney you, 
as it hasn’t faded like the other.” 


Thereupon I took it from an inner pocket case and handed — 
it to Dan, adding “You may notsee the features clearly, Very | 
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few do. In fact I never found anyone except Janet who truly 
saw them, though several have pretended to. But they are 
perfectly distinct to me, and she confessed afterward that she 
was standing there at the time.” 

“T only see a misty shrub beside that largest tree. Per- 
haps your: eye pours some chemical over it. But it is 
a fine picture of the moon,” said Dan. 

“Well, it used to come and go with me too, but now it 

shines like a beacon. Perhaps it will appear to you as I tell 
the rest. 
“You may be sure that Davie and I went to those pines every 
evening after that. About a week later we were going toward 
the full moon and my eyes were dimmed by the brilliancy of 
the huge silver mirror so that I did not notice the dog run on 
ahead of me. Presently he was barking and jumping off 
at some distance and as I approached him there seemed to be 
someone with him. Gradually the shape became more sub- 
stantial, and in a few steps my soul went out to hers as our eyes 
met, and as, with devout aspiration my hand touched her soft 
warm fingers. 

“T think I died then. Is it not death to forget the world 
and time and space, to awake in the heaven of love-thoughts, 
to live on a cloud level, touching the mountain tops, and ever 
since I have to rub my eyes occasionally to be sure I am not 
dreaming. It is likea reverie of music, like a tropical river 
voyage. 

“ Do not think I am going to tell you how I won her. I 
couldn’t if I would, for I used no persuasion, and I can’t under- 
stand how a gross material chap like me could attract a se- 
raphic spirit to re-enter the island prison of earth, once having 
escaped. I think that it must be that we were both tuned to 
the same chord, and in all the music of the spheres she missed 
that companion note. She told me so once but I couldn’t 
believe it. Somehow that melodeon opened a door between 
us, and she came back from the majority to join the lower 
corps of the orchestra with me. 

_ “I took her by the hand and Collie ran ahead announcing 
us to Tam and Janet. Even the dog seemed clarified from his 
lower propensities, for as we went through the stretch of past- 
ure near the house, we came upon a woodchuck some distance 
from his hold. Collie started to bound for it and then hung 
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his ears and turned back to us though neither said a word. 
“Thomas burst into an interrogation from Hogg’s poem 


which had suggested the name of the child ‘as pure as pure. 


could be.’ 


‘Kilmenie, Kilmenie, where have ye been, 


Long hae we sought both hold and den, 
By linn, by ford, and greenwood tree, 
Yet you are halesome and fair to see. 
Where got ye that joup o’ the lily sheen 


‘That bonny snood o’ the birk sae green, 


And these roses, the fairest that ever was seen ; 
Kilmenie, Kilmenie, where have ye been?’ 


“‘T dinna ken, father dear,’ she answered. 

“It was impossible for her to give any account of herself 
except in the glowing expression on her face, that told of 
experiences happy and golden, though unremembered. But 
Janet’s intimation told herthe nature of Kilmenie’s wandering 
and she summed it for herself by saying: 

“«She’s been, Tam, where the dootin’ fingers and fist winna 


gang. See ye na by the gleemer o’ her coontenance she’s 


ascendit wi’ Moses and Elijah and Enoch and the innoomerable 
company o’ the elect ?’ 

“It was not until the next day that I wih to kiss her, 
each kiss seemed a touch of the humming bird, initiating me 
into higher chambers of thought than all the philosophies. 

‘*We were married in the grove by an old fellow-country- 
man of Thomas, Dominie Andrews, near an altar-shaped stone 
covered with moss. 

“On the way a silvery cloud overtook us, and passing over- 
head, its pearl color shifted to purple anda few drops were 
sprinkled upon us. 

“Thomas took it as a bad omen ee quietly said to himself, 
‘Here be tears for them that’s wed to-day, and separation 
soon.’ 

“ But I flouted the superstition, saying, ‘ No, father, ’tis the 
baptismal blessing of the skies.’ 

“Our honeymoon was spent among those hills, often I 
brought my Kilmenie here as the priceless pearl of all the 
Indies. 

“Some months ago I was taken sick. They said I had 
fever. I must have been frightfully crazy, for in all that 
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strange wandering I seemed to be fighting, scrambling, work- 


ing to get into a castle whére some one had hidden Kilmenie 
Once she made the night lustrous by coming to one of the 
windows, speaking my name, and pointing to an open door at 
the base near me, through which Imightreachher. I plunged 
up the stairs and was crossing a narrow ledge on the roof when 


my foot slipped and I fell down, down; it seemed a bottomless 
ravine. 
“ Painfully I pulled myself together, and looking up I saw 


the castle, a tiny, distant thing on the high cliff above me. 
Still it cast toward me a light whose meaning I well knew. 
Then came a far call, ‘ Dear Love, I am coming,’ sounding as 
the sea. Swiftly the light neared me and soon Kilmenie was 
clasping my neck. I tried to rise and climb with her, but 
something held me down, kept tugging like a shark to draw 
me below, away from the peaceful castle gardens on the cliff, 
and when I woke to consciousness and saw the sick chamber 
about me, there was still that sense of oppression holding me 
from the way I would go. 

“They told me I was recovering from a long illness. It 
seemed an infinite moment to me. 

“Where is my Kilmenie?’ I asked. 

“You must not see her now,’ they said, ‘wait till you are 
stronger,’ and no persuasion could induce them to grant what 
I longed for as the desert flower thirsts for dew. 

“ After several days, when I kept entreating for Kilmenie, 
they said, ‘We have waited until you were able to bear it. 
During your dementia she gradually pined away, following 
your decline. At one time you were so low that the doctor 
said ‘He is gone.’ Then Kilmenie put her arms about your 
neck and with the words ‘I am coming,’ she died. But the 
doctor was mistaken. Slowly you have recovered, but Kil- 
menie was buried two weeks ago.’ 

“Then why did the doctor bring me back? But they could 
not bury Kilmenie. Will you open the door and see if sheis 
not waiting to come in?’ and my whole soul went forth in an 
appeal for her. 

“To gratify my whim, the nurse opened the door and then 
closed it, saying ‘She is not there, sir’. 

“*Yes; here she comes’, I answered, as she walked up to 
my bed and kissed me with a touch of unspeakable calm. 
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“I observed that her lips were soft as air, but she always 
was very gentle. And as she went out somehow the closed 
door did not move. But I cared not. I was rested from all 
that journey and I fell into sweet sleep, dreaminy that she 


was going with me up the precipice and it was a beautiful 


road, but easier to her light feet than to mine. 
“They tried to make me think that Kilmenie was dead, even 


showing me her tomb. Some people say so to this day, and - 


that I see visions. I admit that she always wears one dress, 
but it is spun from silk that doesn’t wear out; and never con- 
sumes any food at the table, but-she obtains a finer nutrition 
than I have; and makes no noise going about, but the mightiest 
things are noiseless, you know. She never gets tired and is 
always at hand when I earnestly desire her. Let me introduce 
you to her. Her she comes. 

“*Kilmenie, this is my old friend, Dan Evarts, the travel- 


er. 
Dan stood up and looked around but appeared to see noth- 
ing. 

“Here she is, Dan, standing by me.” 

Dan moved toward me, held out his hand and bowed, but 
his hand was nowhere near her. 

“Are you blind too, Dan?” I asked. 

“I’m afraid I am to what you see,” he replied. 

“Well now, scientifically, Ill prove your defect. I will 
photograph her before you. Kilmenie, will you please stand 
over there by the wall while I try this camera.’ 

While I was fastening the sensitive plate, Kilmenie subbed 


_ it with her hand. I thought, she was spoiling it, but she whis- 


pered slyly “My wash is the best.” Dan was sightless of her 
motion, like an owl in ogee ae Even as ae posed he saw 
only air. 

I developed it with hae: help and the print was a perfect 
likeness, glowing with her radiant beauty. Holding it to him 
I said “Now, Skeptic can you not see as well as a glass lens 98 

“Heavens, Ned, she is there! An angel as you say! I am 
a bat.” 

Then taking up the picture I first showed him he exclaimed, 
“And I see her here now, the same face and form and all. 
Will you ask her to forgive my dullness, You are a Magician. 
Why don’t you exhibit get rich. I see why you shake 
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your head. She has melted away from both now. Some film 
must be added, or rather removed, by the viewers to bring out 
the true picture. There she shines in them again! Well, Ned 
old man, put this down-as beating the experience of a circum- 
navigator, and I’ll swear to it.” | 
And that is the reason I have told the interview. 
‘Late of THE CosMOPOLITAN. E. D. WALKER, 


“FROUGH DE SOUF."’ 


How aA Rupry AND A RoosTER BROUGHT ON A DRAUGHT, 
Luray CAVERN. 


“Mammy” always objected to being called fat. 

She said herself that she was “full; and there were times 
when no one could doubt that she was right. 

Sometimes, indeed, she admitted under protest that she 
was stout; but it was very evident when she was fishing for 
a compliment in the way of a disclaimer from somebody else; 
and those who wanted to secure her favor, on occasion, were 
never so sure of it as when they told her that she was plump, 
perhaps, but that no one would dream of calling her stout— 
and as for fat—no one but a lunatic would suggest such a word 
to describe a woman of her fine build. 

Still, there were those who differed from this vain. 

The vast expanse of Mammy’s figure as she ambled about 
the yard or stopped to laugh, in her jolly way, suggested an 
adiposity which could be described by no other word in our 
language so well as by the little one of three letters which 
she so disliked. 

Her laugh bordered so strongly on the oleaginous that it 


usually seemed to lubricate the muscles of humor in even the 


most profound pessimist who heard her. 

She was a never failing source of entertainment and good 
humor in our own party, and there were reasons to believe 
that she furnished no small amount of entertainment to others 
as well. 

She furnished much of that spice of existence — the unex- 
pected. 

One day, shortly before we started on our journey in which 
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she was to pilot us “ frough de souf,’ she waddled in with this 
information. 

“ Idon’ reckon y’ alls knows hit but dey ain’ gwine ter oe 
no mo’ rain befo’ de fuss Cheusday er nex’ mont.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, mammy, how did you find that out?’ 
asked Ben. 

'“ Easy nuf. De hyar (hair) on-de puppy tail all fuzz de 
wrong way, an’ one ob dem yaller roos’ers done make like he 
gwine ter cackle.” 

“ And that always brings on a drouth, does it “mammy?” 
inquired Ben satirically. 

The old woman had nursed Ben when he was a baby “ an’ 
fotch him up all de way fum a little shaver,” as she expressed 
it, and she was therefore, very quick to detect in his tones any 
latent desire to discredit her statements or to make fun of her 
“signs.” 

She bridled up, therefore, and replied with crushing dignity 
and unwonted discrimination. 

“ Mebby dey don’ bring om no drout; but I notices dat de 
drout come erlong des ’bout de time dat dem two beases dus 
dat a way; dey ain’ no two ways erbout dat.” 

“Oh, go along, mammy, you do make me tired,” said Ben. 
“ You've gota ‘ sign’ for everything that happens and a sign 
for everything that don’t happen.” 

Ben had no intention of dismissing mammy when he told 
her to “ go along,” and as the old woman knew this very well, 
she threw down the gauntlet for her sign without fear of rebuke 
or failure. - 

“ Mebby lis, chile, mebby I is, don got mo signs dan de facs er 
de case er gwine ter bar out; but I’ll des ergree fer ter drink 
de las drop er wattah dat fall twix dis an’ nex’ Chewsday week.” 

And she could have done it. It was several weeks after 
this strangely produced dry spell that we all sat on the porch 
of a Virginia house, in the moonlight, and talked with our host 
of our plans for a visit to Lury Cavern, the following day. 

We wished to go in an open carriage, the better to see the 
thirty miles of country over which we wished to travel by one 
route going and by another returning, for we were to start from 
this point, also, on another journey the following week, and 
had arranged to make this beautiful plantation our headquar- 
ters in the mean time. 
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We had found our host a mine of information about the 
interesting features of the Valley of Virginia, in which he and 
his father and grandfather, before him, had been honored resi- 
dents on the same plantation, and had held the office of “ Es- 
quire ” in the successive generations with entire satisfaction to 
the law-abiding portion of the community and to the terror of 
evil-doers. 

Presently the form of Mammy appeared from around the 
end of the porch. She was on her way to the negro quarters. 

“Mammy!” called out Ben. 

The old woman waddled in front of the porch and with 
that inimitable “curchey,” as she called it, of the olden time, 
said, Yeas’ suh!” 

“TI wish you would catch that pup out there and shave all 
the hair of his tail, and tie a rag over the head of all the 
roosters on the place to-night before you go to bed.” 

Our host looked up in puzzled surprise. Everybody else 
laughed. 

“ Ben, you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Pattie, 
but she continued to laugh as she explained, in an aside, to our 
host. 
“Befo’ de good Lawd on high! Mos Ben, what I gwine ter 
do dat fer?” exclaimed Mammy. “ What dat pup done do ter 
you, dat you gwine ter do him dat away? Howl gwine ter 
ketch all dem chickens? ” 

“ Lasso them,” said Ben, with the most exasperating se- 
riousness. “ Lassothem. I’m not going to have any mistake 
about the weather to-morrow and have our trip to the Cave 
spoiled, just because some fool rooster takes a notion to fuzz 
the hair on his tail the wrong way and scare a meteorological 
pup ’till he cackles like a hen.” 

Mammy was furious. She understood at once, the attempt 
to throw discredit on her “sign.” It made her all the more 
indignant because it was ‘‘’fo’ company,” as she was pleased to 
call any stranger. 

Dignity and elaboration were her weapons at such a time. 
She drew herself up and replied. “I ain’ bless wid de er- 
quaintance er no hyarry (hairy) tail rooser, Mos’ Ben; an’ I 
don’ know nuthin’ erbout dis yer meetumlogicus pup; but dey 
one thing wat I notices—I notices dat nobody fotch me no 
rain wattah ferter drink detime wat I told yo’ alls dat. 
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“An wat I says den 1 sticks ter now; dey ain’ gwine ter 
be no rain fer nine days arter dem two beases do dat away, 
meetumlogiens er no meetumlogiens,” and Mammy waddled 
out of the gate in high dudgeon, talking to herself all the way 
to the “quarters” about having “fotch dat boy up an’ now he 
gone an’ ketch manners like dat erlong er livin’ up Norfamonx 
de rif-raf er creation an’ mixin’ wid Jap’-neeses at dat col- 
lege. I des know hit guine ter be dat away. Hit bleeged ter 
be! Dey hain’ no two ways—hit des bleege ter be dat away!” 

And the poor, loving, old soul shifted Ben’s transgressions 
onto the shoulders of the only Japanese gentleman she ever 
saw, and whom, she learned with deep disgust, was a classmate 
of the boy she had “fotch up” with so much pride and care! 


On the way to the cave the next day she was in the best 


of humors. Ben was wisely silent about her signs; and the 
weather was glorious, so we inferred that the puppy and the 
rooster had been duly circumspect, without undue attention 
from Mammy, and all went well. 

It was a glorious drive over a country ulna beauties are 
too well known and too widely sung to need one word from 
my pen. 

Hanson who stands six feet three in his boots, and has the 
bearing of a Roman senator, sat on the front seat and dis- 
pensed wisdom to the party, until Pattie reduced him toa 
state of humility by calling him “Governor”; a title he had 
earned early in life by an incipient inclination to rule every- 


' body and everything with an imperial sway. 


Whenever he became unduly dictatorial or oracular some 
member of his family addressed him as “Gov.” and it seldom 
failed to have the desired effect. 

At the cave a party of ladies and gentlemen from Baltimore 
heard the title of derision, supposed Hanson to be—as he 
looked—some distinguished potentate traveling with his 
suite—and in the general desultory snatches of talk, as we 
xambled about in the cavern, they one and all addressed him 
as “Governor” and referred all matters of contest to him for 
decision. : 

Mammy was very angry when she heard it; later in the day. 

She mistook it for presumption on the part of strangers: 
She was perfectly willing for us to guy each other; but she 
drew the line right there, 
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The rest of us greatly enjoyed the joke, and Hanson was as 
uncomfortable asa man could well be. 

He did not care to explain to a lot of strangers the origin 
of his title, and he squirmed under the seeming imposition 
upon them if he did not explain. Ben fairly danced with 
delight when he saw these strangers pay the utmost attention 
and deference to our “Gov.” whom we were badgering, so 
potent is the ensignia of power with the lion-seeking multi- 
tude. 

They referred all questions to “the governor,” and returned 
to Baltimore under the impression that they had spent the day 
gathering wisdom from a distinguished official, never once 
dreaming that they had addressed a dignified private citizen by 
a nickname used only by his intimates when they wished, as 
Ben expressed it, to ‘sit upon him!” 

Mammy objected to going down into the cave. 

“Lawsy, chile,” said she, “I reckon I gwinter see all de in- 
side ob de yeart (earth) dat I wanter arter I daid. I gwinter 
stay on top er de groun’ whilse I kin, sho’s yo’ bawn. 

“If dey anybody wanter go grophin ’roun in de bowels ob 
de yeart ’zamnin’ (examining) de wuks ob de ole boy, dey 
kin; .but hit sholy am de las’ place dis chile gwinter take a 


intrus in. 
“Sides dat, how J gwinter crope ’roun frough holes dat dey 


does say ain’ no bigger dan a grow’n’ hawg (hog) alley—an’ me 
full?” 

So mammy kept her “full” proportions on top of the earth, 
and the rest of.us braved “the old boy” in his spacious lime- 
stone halls, 

-He had made splendid work of it. 

A king’s palace, a queen’s boudoir, are not more gorgeous, 
nor a robber’s cave more gruesome, than rooms to be found in 
this marvelous subterranean testimonial to nature’s age and 
power. 

Here was a fallen column, fluted and frilled, frescoed and 
festooned by the accretions of thousands of years. 

- Drop by drop the lime water fell, grain by grain the base 
was formed; ages upon ages left their trace of work, and still 
no column. 

‘Then it began to grow. Drop by drop, grain upon grain, 
this mighty column formed, until it stood like a gigantic 
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monarch of the forest, Thenit fell. No one can tell the why 


of its fall. The when can be computed only approximately. 
Its great body lies stretched on the floor of the cavern like 
the trunk of a mighty tree felled by a bolt from heaven. 


But the drip, drip, drip of the lime water above went 


steadily on, until, standing on the prostrate form of this splen- 


did fallen monarch stalagmite rests another whose base reaches 
back into the morning of the world and laughs to scorn the 
written history of its creation as the blundering babble of 
barbarians; the prattle of mental babes. “ 

One feels very young, indeed, in the presence of sucha 
veteran, and rather a creepy feeling comes on if left long 
alone in the company of a companion, whose growth 
has been so slow, is so imperceptable to the eye, yet who 
has achieved a stature and an age that defies computation 


in mere years, the reckoning to be done by thousands and 
grouped in periods! 


The cavern was discovered by accident and was, for a long 
time, the property of a man whom the war had left too poor 
to develop it, or rather, to so arrange for the safety and en- 
tertainment of the public, that its wonders and beauties might 
be shared by those not adventurous enough to grope about by 
the uncertain light of a tallow candle, in endless passages, 
over bottomless pits, along slippery ledges, to nobody knew 
where, and to return, nobody knew how or when. 

Now, there are many miles of plank walk laid where the 
footing had been precarious, either from the shelving nature 
of the rocks or because of their slippery surface. 

Canyons are bridged over, dangerous places guarded, in- 
telligent and experienced guides provided, and when I was 
there, seven miles of the cavern was illuminated by electricity 
and, at times, made gorgeous beyond description by calcium 
lights. 

Every effort has been made to preserve the shapes and 
conditions in which the Cavern was found, and Nature is not 
sought to be improved upon; but rather to be exhibited, in 
safety, in her own unequaled freaks. 

To one who has not seen this Cavern no idea can be given 


of it by word or picture for the simple reason that nothing on | 


the outside of the earth can be used as an adequate illustra- 
tion, / 
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We may say that the folded and draped curtains of stone 


resemble the portiers dividing one room from another; but this 
really gives but little idea of the marvellous effect of stone 
drapery—many feet in length and spanning the archways of 


spacious and varied halls—so exquisitely adjusted, and so thin, 


that you may place your fingers behind or between the folds. 
and see through the stone the pink and rounded flesh! 

Nor has Nature neglected to weave borders of deeper 
shades in her draperies of stone. 

Bands of brown with bands of white here: frills of gray 
with an edge of blue there; the effect is intoxicating to the 
sense and paralyzing to the reason. 

The roof of the “ Bridal Chamber” is studded with brilliants 
that give back the electric light in all the tints and scintilla- 


- tions that cluster in an opal or flash from a diamond’s polished | 


facets when held against a velvet stein cite Yet this does 
not tell its beauty. 

The organ pipes that simulate so well the part of 
the instrument for which they are named, give back the graded 
tones when struck and make one dream of gnomes and un- 
named gruesome things that ordered this from Nature’s fac- 
tory and played upon it, strange sad tunes, when yet the world 
was young—and man was not. 

All this, and more, I had been told before I saw the cav- 
ern. 

I thought I had some basis upon which to form a concep- 
tion of its wonders and its beauty; but if the world is stranger 
to a new born babe less comprehensible, more wonderful, 
than were these miles of cavern halls and brilliant views to me, 
then I do not wonder that the shock to light and sense is first 
received with tears. 

Human companionship becomes a necessity here. The 
silence is so intense—the strangeness so awful. I would not 
like to be alone in these wonderful halls of nature; but it is a 
silent companion one wants; one capable of intelligent, 


enlightened sympathy, not the magpies who whistle the com- - 


ing strains of music in your ears or explain, with full illustra- 
tions, the next act while sight and sense is filled with present 
scenes. 

The little jests and flippant gibes of guides and visitors 
alike, seem strangely out of harmony with all the place; like 
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the jingle of a hand-organ breaking in on the subdued and dis- 
tant strains of Loehngrin played softly by an orchestra. , 

_ I suppose it is not possible to build professional guides on 
the orchestra plan, however, and the magpie public is a_per- 
vasive bird with gold within its little claws to spend; and room 
within its little scull to let. 

The particular magpie which attached itself to our party 


" was an amusing bird—in its way. 


He explained all about the how and why and whence of 
this marvelous Cavern, without once feeling the necessity of a 
knowledge of geology and with none of the modesty which 
even a limited amount of that useful study might have 
imparted. He was of opinion that Jehovah, some six thousand 
years ago, bethought him to rin this little tunnel and to deco- 
rate it with especial reference to its utility as a drawing card; . 
when it should be discovgred by his connivance; in the nick 
of time to reimburse Page County, Va. for certain losses sus- 
tained by her during the late unpleasantness. 

The fact that most of the money collected by the vari- 
ous ingenious methods devised to do as much of the reimburs- 
ing each twenty-four hours as circumstances will permit, 
comes from the pockets of Northern curiousity seekers 
appeared to give force and color to his argument. 

I was truly sorry to part with him. He was as interesting 
as any fossil remains picked up on our journey. 

I am told that he has dispensed wisdom in a small church, . 
hard by, for many, many years; so I may hope to meet him 
again, and, in time, I may become quite well informed as to 
the ground plan—so to speak—of all of the works of Jehovah. 

When I do I will let you know. 


New York. HELEN H. GARDENER. 
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WHAT A REFORMING PRESIDENT COULD DO. 


‘I should like to get a realizing sense of that occult power 


of resistance to which it is asserted that every reform adminis- 
tration must sooner or later succumb. It is asserted, not only 


by people holding official positions in Washington, but by in- 
. telligent lookers-on, that the pressure for office is of a nature 


impossible to withstand. And it would seem that its power is 
in some way or other occult. A deputation of congressmen 
asking the President for an office is a plain matter enough; 
thirty or forty deputations asking for as many offices are also 
plain matters; the hotels full of office-seekers are palpable 
facts easy to comprehend. But it would appear that there is 
something behind all this, not easily to be grasped, which is 
too potent to be withstood. A person high in authority re- 
cently said: “A half dozen senators will come here and de- 
mand an office and sit for an hour or two to get what they are 
after.” When asked: “Why not let them sit,” he could only 
shake his head. I cannot understand what terrible thing would 
happen if this profane experiment were tried. Of course, if 
persons in office have made engagements, they will find it 
difficult to avoid fulfilling them. Besides, if they are think- 
ing about their own private and particular interests, they will 
not wish to make powerful énemies. But no administration 
confesses to have made such engagements, and the members 
of no administration are ready to declare that they are think- 
ing about their selfish interests and not about their higher 


_ duties. What could senators and members of Congress do? 


Congress cannot turn out an administration. It has indeed 
control of the purse strings and might in indirect ways annoy 
an administration. But the country would not support it in 
an attempt seriously to hamper the businessof the Government 
by withholding appropriations. Disappointed members of 
Congress might perhaps injure the political careers of the men 
composing the administration, although even upon this point! 
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have my doubts. For the rest I do not see that they could 
do more than indulge in strong language in the recesses of 
their hotels and boarding-houses. 

Congress has perhaps a share of that sense of importance 
which has often been observed in assemblies of men having 
many privilegesand immunities. Corporate bodies are apt to 
have a high opinion of themselves and to cherish a strong 
esprit du corps. This is true even of private clubs, but it is espe- — 
cially true where these bodies can pass laws and vote appro- 
priations. The English House of Commons, for instance, is 
an extraordinarily conceited body. Congress is no doubt very 
powerful, but it is not omnipotent, and it certainly could not 
dominate an administration whose motives the country re- 
spected. Perhaps, I may add, the mysterious difficulty of re- 
form administrations, to which allusion has been made, simply 
means the advantage of position which three or four hundred 
determined men, familiar with the ground, have in dealing with 
a half a dozen persons, who are new to Washington. This and 
another cause, which is not in the least occult, namely the de- 
sire for a second term, perhaps explain the mystery. 

Now suppose an administration to come into power which 
has really at heart the reform of the civil service and the de- 
struction of patronage. Let us suppose the President to be a 
civil service reformer. The American reformer feels that the 
great need of the country is a respectable civil administration. 
This need runs through many phases of our public life. State 
and municipal governments need it as well as the national gov- 
ernment. Nay, even the standard of private morality is low- 
ered by the spectacle which our public life affords. All this 
must be changed. The National Government, rather than 
remain a source of demoralization, should be a beacon of 
honor, good sense and good taste throughout the country. An 
administration of our national service is required which shall 
make it so. These are the sentiménts of the civil service 
reformer. I can see no reason why a government which held 
these sentiments should not pursue a course of action consist- 
ent with them. The complaint is indeed made, and justly 
made, on behalf of government officers who would like to be 
reformers, that all the talk at Washington is one way. Per- 
haps once a month a college professor walks into the White 
House and speaks a word of comfort to the reforming Presi- 
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dent. This visit of sympathy excepted, the reforming admin- 
istration meets with nothing but vilification. This is no doubt 
the true state of the case, but it is just one of those conditions 
which a reform administration must expect to reckon with. 
Of course persons who have nothing to ask from the govern- 
ment but good administration will not visit Washington with 
the assiduity of people who are after bread and butter. Fur- 
thermore, such persons do not care to be imposing themselves 
upon the notice of those in authority. But in their distant 
homes they will observe and approve and, when the time 
comes, will be ready with effective support. 

Now it so.happens that the administration, or perhaps we 
should rather say the President, has it in his power to go of his 
own motion a good way in the direction of reforming and 
improving the service. He has the right to include within the 
classified service all, or nearly all, offices which are not sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. The railway postal service 
was so included in the last months of Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration, and President Harrison has included the census em- 
ployes. The heads of bureaus and divisions, deputy collect- 
ors, postmasters appointed by the Postmaster General and 
certain other minor officers might be so included. It may 
here be said that it is to be feared that no arrangement of the 
civil service can be permanent which does not suppose a fairly 
equal division of offices between the two great parties. The 
President, therefore, might, before including these offices in 
the classified service, make appointments in these places until 
they should be about equally divided between the two parties. 
The departmental heads of bureaus and divisions at Washing- 
ton are not politicians and need not be touched. But deputy 
collectors and postmasters are usually politicians, and a new 
administration, wishing to please the party which elected it, 
might reasonably make removals until the two parties were 
about equally represented in these offices. These offices, being 
included in the classified service, would thus be removed 
beyond the reach of patronage. So far the President would 
be merely acting upon his rights under the civil service law. 

But, even in making those appointments which require con- 
firmation by the Senate, the President may of himselt do much 
to remove them beyond the reach of patronage. It is obvious 

that he may himself lay down the principles by which he is to 
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make his appointments. In making these appointments it will - 


be necessary for him, even more than in the case of the infe- 
rior offices just mentioned, to aim at an equal distribution of 
places between the two parties. If the opposite party has pre- 
ceded him in power, he will have to make removals until his 
own party gets its share. Unless he did this, he would -not 
have the necessary support of his party. It is absolutely 
essential that he should not do more thanthis. If he turns out 
all the opposite party, that party after the next election, if 


- victorious, will turn out all his appointees. But how shall he 


do in making appointments to succeed the half that have been 
removed? Shall he practice in making these appointments 
the principle of rewarding political service? If his aim is 
to work in the direction of a permanent service, it may not be 
wise to make appointments upon this principle, because the 
opposite party, when succeeding to’ power, may object to the 


‘ retention of men who have been its active enemies. Shall he 


ignore the principle of rewarding political service? He will 
thus arouse the enmityof politicians. But he will have already 
done this by the evident sincerity of his reforming intentions, 
he may wisely think it is as well to be hanged fora sheep as 
foralamb. I believe that to take the highest ground at) this 
point would be the wisest and the safest course of action. Let 
appointments then be made for fitness. But how shall the 
President accomplish this? It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to find out through this great country who the fittest men 
are. He is precluded from asking the advice of those persons 
to whom it would be natural to have recourse in the first place, 
namely, representatives in Congress. If the Government ask 
senators and congressmen where to find the fittest men, they 
will of course recommend their friends andadherents. Mem- 
bers of Congress must, therefore, not be asked. How else then 
will it be possible to find out? Much, it may be said in reply, 
may be left to the departments at Washington. It so happens 
that they have, among their records, papers from which it is 
easy to judge of the qualifications of certain former officers. 


. These men, no doubt, owed their original appointment to polit- 


ical influence. But the senators who appointed them are dead 
or out of power. Notwithstanding that they owed their 


appointment to political influence—all office-holders did so” 


till within a few years—they made good office-holders, They 
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spent some of the best days of their lives in learning to do the 


work of these offices. Either of the great parties hereafter, in 
coming into power, will find a number of men to appoint of 
whose fitness the records of the departments will furnish ample 
evidence. This is particularly the case with the party now in 
power, for the reason that it has so long been in possession of 


. the Government that it-will be able to make a selection from a 


very large number of former servants.’ Perhaps it may be said 
that to reappoint these persons would be unpopular. _ It is pe?- 
haps considered that somebody else should have a chance. 
This view is based upon the theory that offices are intended for 
the support of the people who occupy them, not upon the 
principle that the Government has certain work to do and isin 
search of the fittest men to do it. The statement often made 
in announcing a new appointment, that the appointee has 
never held office before, as if that were something in his favor, 
indicates a queer condition of mind. It is much as if it should 
be announced, with a flourish of trumpets, on the part of a 
newly employed lawyer or doctor, that he had never had acli- 
ent or a patient. 3 

There. may be better ways of constituting the service than 
filling it with old office-holders. But the method of making 
selections from among former employes would have this 
advantage, the administration would be provided with a corps 
of servants of proved capacity without on the one hand hav- 
ing to ask the assistance of representative politicians; and, on 
the other hand, without incurring the risk of a job put upon 
it by friends, or of bad advice from trusted private sources 
of information, and without having to meet the triumphant 
ridicule of the enemies of reform consequent upon such mis- 
fortunes. Of course, a service so constituted would not be 
immediately what it might be made in a quarter of a century, 
but it would do very well asa beginning. 

In proceeding thus far the President is only acting upon his 
constitutional power of appointment. If the Senate rejects 
his appointees, he may send in other names selected in the 
same manner. He will have done his duty, and the service 
would be in a good condition while his administration con- 
tinued. But what steps shall he take to provide for the future? 
It is at this point that the action of Congress becomes neces- 


sary. What, then, shall Congress be asked to do? Congress 
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may, perhaps, be called upon to place the offices which the 
President has filled according to the methods above suggested 
within the classified service. A constitutional objection may 


be made tothis. The civil service act provided examination 


for offices not appointed by the President. It may be a viola- 
tion of the constitution to attempt the control of offices 
appointed by the President. 

It is not necessary to consider this objection. Civil appoint- 
ments requiring confirmation might be placed upon precisely 
the same footing as military and naval appointments 
requiring confirmation. All promotions of commissioned 
officers in the army and navy require confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. A military or naval officer holds his commission upon 


precisely the same terms as such civil officers as consuls, | 


namely, during the pleastre of the President. The President 
and the Senate together could in a day turn out all the officers 
of the army and navy and fill their places with ward politi- 
cians. We have a military and naval service because there is 
a tacit understanding between the President and the Senate 
that the Senate shall confirm promotions in the army and navy 
made upon a certain system. We might have a civil service 
in the same way. Congress could very easily give some form 
of encouragement to such an understanding, which any subse- 
quent administration would be obliged to respect. 

The four years tenure of office, applying to such offices as 
postmasters, collectors of customs, and internal revenue, etc., 
does not seem to be a very important obstacle. The President 
may remove at any time during the four years term. On the 
expiration of the term, it is not necessary that the officer’s 
name shall be again submitted to the Senate. He may hold 
over until his successor is appointed, and the President may 
simply indefinately postpone appointing his successor. <A 


President who wished to remove him, could do so during his 


term of office, and a President who wished to retain him, could 
do so after his term of office had expired. The effect of the 
four years act is largely moral. As it stands now, it is an 
expression of the view of the Government that officer’s are ap- 
pointed for a limited term of years and not to serve during 
good behavior. The repeal of this act would be an expression 
of the changed view of the Government on this subject. 

With the hope of obtaining congressional consent and sup- 
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port, the President might make the following proposition to 
Congress: The service is now about equally divided between 
the two parties. Let it be allowed to remain as it nowis. It 
should be easy for both parties to accept this arrangement. — 


The chances in favor of the parties at the next election are 
about even. You Democrats, in case you knew the Republicans 
would carry it, would be glad to let the service remain as it 
now stands. You Republicans, in case you knew the Demo-’ 
crats would carry it, would be glad to let it remain as it 
now stands. Why should not both parties join hands to 
establish as permanent the present condition of the service, 
which experience and future administration in accordance with 
the methods now proposed will in time greatly improve. 

What will Congress do? The average congressman is 
doubtless unfriendly to the reform. He is the result of the 
spoils system. Of course there are men in Congress who are 
there by virtue of eminent abilities, but the mass of congress- 
men are the result of the spoils system. This system has, in the 
course of years, produced a man who has ability in controlling 
bodies composed of men who are in politics for bread and 
butter. This is the man who goes to Congress. This state of 
things has produced him, just as the present system of one 
mile. races for three year olds has produced a horse which at 
an early age can run a short distance at a tremendous pace, 
an animal inferior to the old horse, but which can do better 
than the old horse the one thing necessary to be done. I 
know it is said that members of Congress are much maligned 
and misunderstood people. We hear them even represented 
as opposed to the spoils system. It is said, for instance, that 
congressmen are persecuted with demands for office and would 
be glad not to be bothered with them. This is 
no doubt true. Nobody likes to be bothered, but they 
would rather be bothered than cease to be members 
of Congress. I have heard it said, for instance, on their behalf, 
that they are never so happy as when their party is out of 
power, because they are then free from the disagreeable duty 
of seeking offices for their constituents. But even at sucha 
time members of Congress owe their hold upon place to the 
hopes of their constituents for future office and to the 
authority the members still retain in the disposition of state 
and municipal offices. There is, indeed, nodoubt that members 
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of Congress are attached to the system which has made them. 
But will they be able successfully to resist reform? They 


- have not been. able to repeal the civil service act, although 


some of them have from time to time threatened to attempt 
this. But they can more successfully resist new reforms. They 
certainly, however, can not stand out against public sentiment. 


Where then is public sentiment? One of the most unpleasant 


things which a friend of reform hears from a congressman is 
that in his district the people don’t like the reform and are 
really in favor of rotation in office. I do not believe this. 
Those people who have a near or even a remote hope of 
office, are no doubt in favor of rotation. But the bulk of peo- 
ple who are.earning their living in private business care little 
about the subject. They are amused, perhaps, by the scramble 


for office, in some such way as they are amused by a yacht 


race or a baseball match, but they would hardly wish to have 
a demoralizing system preserved in order to afford them enter- 
tainment. On the other hand, they like dignity in a govern- 
ment, and there is scarcely anything which would so lend dignity 
to a government as a decent and courageous management of 
the civil service. Public sentiment then, if wisely appealed to, 
might act upon Congress. It is easily conceivable that Con- 
gress might be compelled by it to support a government which 
attempted such an administration of the civil service, just as it 
was compelled to pass the civil service act. 

If the constitutional difficulty in the way of making offices 
requiring the confirmation of the Senate part of an organized 
service is not serious, are there practical difficulties that are 
insuperable? Of course, the lower grades in all departments 
will be filled by competitive examination. Now, a word about 
competitive examination. It is, no doubt, a very imperfect 
means of assertaining the fitness of officers. All it proves is 
the ability on the part of the candidate to pass examination. 
Its main advantage is that it destroys patronage. Drawing 
lots, or any other method of selection, would do the same. 
But it does this and provides the Government with fairly good 
service also. It may not be the ideal way of finding out the 
fittest man, but the experience of nations is that it works 
pretty well in practice. There is no doubt, at any rate, that it 
furnishes better men than the system of appointment upon 
the recommendation of politicians did. Nor is it found that 
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its result is to burden the Government with men deficient in 
those practical abilities which cannot be discovered by exam- 
ination’ Men with the higher abilities may be obtained by 
selection from among those admitted to the lower grades by 
competitive examination. The work of the lower grades is 
usually clerical. The power to pass a good examination is a 
very fair index of ability asa clerk. Among persons admitted 
to the lower grades of a career by this means there will be 
some superior to the rest in judgment and other native quali- 
ties. These would be the men selected for the higher places. 
It is in this way that the system works in other countries. 
Men in other countries are advanced by reason of ability and 
seniority, although, since it-is scarcely possible to eliminate 
favoritism from the management of human affairs, political 


_ and social influence also plays a part. We might do the same 


here. In case political influence should be found too active 
in selections for promotion, recourse could be had to the sys- 
tem of promotion upon examination. Every promotion in the 
United States army or navy is made upon examination. A 
commodore, for instance, before being made an admiral is 
examined. It will probably be found, however, that the 
method of promotion by selection practiced in the civil ser- 
vices of other countries will work sufficiently well in this. 

Of course under an organized service it will be often con- 
venient to transfer officers from one part of the country to 
another. If the collectorship of New York were vacant, it 
would be filled by the appointment of the collector at Phila- 
delphia. Something like this was done by the last adminis- 
tration in transferring the appraiser at Boston to New York. 
This method of procedure might indeed be contrary to some 
of our customary ideas. We have not been familiar with the 
practice of appointing citizens of one state to fill federal 
offices in another. The Custom has been, for instance, that the 
New York postmastership is filled by a New York man. This 
is not necessary, however, and we should soon get used to the 
new way. The intention of the Government in former years 
probably was that appointments should be made in this man- 
ner. It was formerly the case that the postmaster-general was 
considered to be the postmaster-at every postoffice in the 
country; this was the meaning of the word “general.” The 


local officer was described in his commission as “ Deputy . 
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886 WHAT A REFORMED PRESIDENT COULD 
Postmaster.” Solateas Mr. Hayes’ administration, Mr. James’ 
_ commission as postmaster of New York read: ‘‘ Deputy Post- 
master,” This fact serves to point tosuch an intention. Such, 
at any rate, was Calhoun’s idea, and he was assuredly no friend. 
to a strong federal administration. 

I have endeavored in this article to show that an adminis- 
tration could of its own motion go a long way toward effect- 
ing a complete reform of the civil service and that it would 
stand a good chance of getting the necessary support from 
Congress. Of course, it could not compel the support of Con- 
gress, but it could do its own duty and in doing that could 
accomplish a good deal. I can see no reason why the plan 
sketched here, or one with the same objects in view, is not 
perfectly practicable for an administration to pursue. Natur- 
ally a President undertaking such a plan of action must 
think of reform rather than of a second term. And why 
should he not? Would it not be better for him, not only from 
the point of view of duty but even from that of interest and 
ambition, that he should do so. Is it not better to have been 
President for one term and to have done something and to 
have obtained the respect of the country and the good word 
of history than merely to have held on to office for two? 

New York. E. S. NADAL. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The inscrutable mystery of God’s providence. And while he husbandman with prayer- 
An orchard set with thriftless, graceless ful care 


trees, Watches and guards and cherishes them, 
Dwarfed, scraggy, yellow-leaved, whereon starts 
no bees A black cloud from the sky, so seeming 
Gather in May time, where is naught contents fair, 
The eye, nor tempts the palate, nor presents Spits fire on one and blasts it, and 
The feeblest hope of fruit ; save two, and departs. 
these The other poisoned in its heart of hearts 
80 fairly grown and rich in promises Drops leaves and dies, is this the plant- 
They make the planter ample recompense. er’s share ? 
Chicago, Ill. Henry Marvin 


WORD PAINTING. 
We hear it frequently claimed for certain authors that they 


_ possess the faculty of painting natural or imaginary objects in 


words so as to produce vivid pictorial effects; and this power 
cited as a proof of their more than ordinary genius. Thus 
many assert that Ouida, William Black, Blackmore, and pre- 
eminently Swinburne are great word-painters, when, upon close 
examination, their writings are found to contain but few 
defined pictures. 

Such critics confound mere descriptive writing with word 
painting, which, being the art of illusion, relies entirely upon 
a lively awakening of the imagination for its effects. It is at 
once the slave and the master of this great mental faculty— 
the slave, because subservient to its necessities and law; the 
master, when in its proper employment, it controls, exalts and 
enchants. 

The pictorial power of language is the most limited of all 
its attributes, and for these reasons: 


I. A pictorial effect is produced by the harmonious | 


arrangement of several parts into a whole which can be 
comprehended at once. 

II. The writer, from the nature of his art, is compelled to 
exhibit in succession these parts, for language, his medium of 
expression, is consecutive. 

III. The imagination, in viewing one after another the 
several traits of a picture, loses sight of the whole in the 
consideration of its parts. 

An example from Tennyson, whose word-pictures are un- 
surpassed by any modern writer, will render these statements 
clear: 
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“He look'd and saw that all was ruinous. 
Here stood a shattered archway plumed with fern; 

And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from a cliff, 

And like a crag was gay with wilding flowers: é 
And high above a piece of turret stair, 

Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy stems 

Claspt the gray walls with hairy fibred arms, 
And sucked the joining of the stones, and look’d 

A knot beneath of snakes, aloft a grove.” Enid. 


Here are the several parts of a beautiful picture described 
in felicitous language; but what illusion is produced? The poet 
has led us in well closen order, from part to part of his subject, 
yet the imagination, overburdened with details, can form no 
vivid conception of the whole. | 

Language has the: power of producing distinct images by 
single strokes, but not of combining them into pictures. A 
painting strikes the eye at once, for it is composed of co-extstent 
parts, but if the painter were to show usin succession separated 
parts of his picture, leaving to the imagination the task of 
fusing them into a whole, what impression would his work 
produce? -Yet our so-called word-painters proceed in exactly 
this manner. They present us with a succession of images and 
expect us to combine them into pictures. 

What then is a word-painting? Take another example from 
the same poet, that grand fragment, The ‘Eagle. 


“He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring ‘d with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


The reader of these stanzas is conscious of a far more vivid 
illusion than that produced by the first example; and is not the 
reason obvious? In the first, we have the minute details of a 
fixed, inanimate scene; in the second, a single object with its 
glorifying attributes of crag, and sky, and sea. The first is 
descriptive writing; the second, word-painting. 

But let us examine the picture critically. The mind is fixed 
at once upon the eagle, as the central figure; and every detail 
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serves only to bring out his form in stronger relief. Each word 


adds an essential trait to the whole. The first line of the 


second stanza, “The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls,” is one of 


the most beautiful in the whole range of poetry. If you have 
ever watched the sea from a great height, you may have ob 
served that the waves appear as wrinkles upon its surface, 
which seem to “crawl” slowly toward the shore. Remember- 


ing this, you can readily — the fidelity to nature of. 


the poet s expression. 

As a trait of the picture we are considering, its effect is 
wonderful. The crag on which the eagle stands, “ring’d with 
the azure world,” is suddenly lifted to a vast altitude, and the 
subject is endued with a grandeur superior to nature. In this 
lies the secret of the word-painter’s art. He must not servilely 
transcribe from nature; he must transcend her; carrying the 
imagination to greater heights than could any painted canvas. 

Writers of genius rarely dwell upon details; they are pano- 
ramic in their method. Any appreciative reader of Shelley 


-can understand the meaning of this term. Here is an illustra- 
tion trom 7he Witch of Atlas. 


“ By Maeris and the Mareotid lakes, 
Strewn with faint blooms like bridal chamber floors, 
Where naked boys bridling tame water snakes, 
Or charioteering ghastly alligators, 
Had left on the sweet waters mighty wakes 
Of those huge forms: within the brazen doors 
Of the great Labyrinth slept both boy and beast 
Tired with the pomp of their Osirian feast. 


And where within the surface of the river 
The shadows of the massy temples lie, 
And never are erased—but tremble ever 
_ Like things which every cloud can doom to die— 
Through lotus pav’n canals, and wheresoever 
The works of man pierced that serenest sky. 
With tombs and towers and fanes t’was her delight 
To wander in the shadow of the night. 


A pleasure sweet doubtless it was to see 
Mortals subdued in all the shapes of sleep. 
Here lay two sister-twins in infancy; 
There a lone youth who in his dreams did weep; 
Within two lovers linked innocently 
In their loose locks which over both did creep 
Like ivy from one stem; and there lay calm 
Old Age with snow bright hair and folded palm,” 
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It has been stated above that language has the power of 
producing distinct images by single strokes; and here we have 
a fine exemplification of that power. Image succeeds to 
image, each beautiful and each standing alone. The mind is 
freed from all effort of memory, and passes from one to the 
other untrammeled. The imagination may be lured, but it can 
never be forced. It is palsied by exertion. Hence the magi- 
cal effect of the panoramic method, Lovely visions are pre- 
sented to the mind like dissolving views, each growing so 
naturally out of the other that we follow the chain without 
consciousness of mental effort. 

Gen. Lew Wallace has employed this method with marvel- 
ous power in Ben Hur. His account of the crucifixion is a 
series of wonderful word-pictures which no artist could hope 
to imitate successfully with his brush. 

But perhaps the best example of panoramic word-painting 
to be found in English prose is the account in Martin Chuzale- 
wit of the stage ride to London undertaken by Tom Pinch. 
Here are a few passages; “Yoho, past hedges, gates, and trees; 
past cottages and barns, and people going home from work. 
Yoho, past donkey chaises, drawn aside into the ditch, and 
empty carts with rampant horses, whipped up at a bound upon 
the little water course, and held by a struggling carter close 
to the five-barred gate, until the coach had passed the narrow 
turning in the road. Yoho, by churches dropped down by 
themselves in quiet nooks, with rustic burial grounds about 
them, where the graves are green, and daisies sleep—for it is 
evening—on the bosoms of the dead. Yoho, past streams, in 
which the cattle cool their feet, and where the rushes grow; 
past paddock-fences, farms, and rick-yards; past last year’s 
stacks, cut, slice by slice, away, and showing, in the waning 
light, like ruined gables, old and brown. Yoho, down the 
pebbly dip, and through the merry water splash, and up ata 


canter to the level road again. Yoho! Yoho!” — — — 


— — — “Yoho, among the gathering shades; making of 
no account the deep reflections of the trees, but scampering on 
through light and darkness, all the same, as if the lights of 
London fifty-miles away, were quite enough to travel by, and 
some to spare. Yoho, beside the village green, where cricket- 
players linger yet, and every little indentation made in the 
fresh grass by bat or wicket, ball or player’s foot, sheds out its 
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perfume on the night. Away with four fresh horses from the 
Bald-faced Stag, where topers congregate about the door 
admiring; and the last team with traces hanging loose, go 
roaming off toward the pond, until observed and shouted after 


by a dozen throats, while volunteering boys pursue them. 


Now, with the clattering of hoofs and striking: out of fiery 
sparks, across the old stone bridge, and down again into the 
shadowy road, and through the open gate, and far away, away, 
into the world. Yoho! See the bright moon! High up be- 
fore we know it, making the earth reflect the objects on its 
breast like water. Hedges, trees, low cottages, church 
steeples, blighted stumps and flourishing young slips, have all 
grown vain upon the sudden, and mean to contemplate their 
own fair images till morning. The poplars yonder rustle, that 
their quivering leaves may see themselves upon the ground. 
Not so the oak; trembling does not become fim; and he 
watches himself in his stout old burly steadfastness, without 
the motion of atwig. The moss-grown gate, ill poised upon 
its creaking hinges, crippled and decayed, swings to and fro 
before its glass, like some fantastic dowager; while our own 
ghostly likeness travels on Yoho! Yoho! through ditch and 
brake, upon the plowed land and the smooth, along the steep 
hill side and steeper wall as if it were a phantom hunter. 
The beauty of the night is hardly felt, when day comes leap- 
ing up. Yoho! Two stages, and the country roads are almost 
changed to a continuous street. Yoho, past market gardens, 
rows of houses, villas, crescents, terraces, and squares; past 
wagons, coaches, carts; past early workmen, late stragglers, 
drunken men, and sober carriers of loads; past brick and 
mortar in every shape; and in among the rattling pavements, 
where a certain seat upon a coach is not easy to ‘preserve. 
Yoho, down countless turnings, and through countless mazy 
ways, until an old Inn-yard is gained, and Tom Pinch, getting 
down, quite stunned and giddy, is in London.” 

When. we lay the book aside, after reading these passages, 
we feel that we have just alighted from the box with the hero 
of the journey. The bits of life and landscape presented by 
the writer have been executed in a bold, sketchy way, and are 
as full of suggestiveness as the etchings of Whistler. 

Another characteristic of trae word-painting is SENTIMENT. 
Read the first four lines of the second stanza, quoted from 
Shelley, 
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“ And where within the surface of the river 
The shadows of the mossy tempies lie, 
And never are erased—but tremble ever 
Like things which every cloud can doom to die.” 


What a beautiful effect! And is not the cause apparent? 

“ Like things which every cloud can doom to die.” There isa 
pathos in the simile that touches the heart. It is no longer a 
mere picture that we admire, but wonderful soul-stirring vision. 
Afeeling of sadness takes possession of us, and excites the 
_ mind toan exalted perception of its beauty. 

Everything without us produces an impression within, and 
Sentiment is the expression of this inner feeling. Senti- 
ment, therefore, as applied to word-painting, is that element 
which gives pictorial creations a humaninterest. Thus, when 
Shakespeare, in one of his sonnets, describes the leafless trees in 


winter as 
“Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang,” 
The beauty of the sentiment heightens the effect of the 
picture; and when Shelley likens the sunset clouds to 


“Splendor-winged moths abouta taper, 
"Round the red west when the sun dies in it,” 


the glorious coloring of the sky is suggested by the figure, 
and the imagination grasps the subject without effort. 

The poetical pictures of Byron are all deeply imbued with 
sentiment. He gave a human interest to everything he wrote 
worthy of his name. A sublime egotist, he regarded nature as 
part and parcel of himself, and unconsciously endowed her 
with a soul. He is floating on the placid surface of Lake 
Leman; twilight has fallen, the wind has gone down, and the 
sail of his boat-flaps idly against the mast. He paints, or let 
us say he suggests the scene, in the following exquisite stanzas: 

“It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breaths a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood, on the ear 
, Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, ' 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more,” 


“He is an evening reveller who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 
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At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instill, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues 


“All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless,as we grow when feeling most; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep: 
All heaven and earth are still. From the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain coast, 
All is concenter’d in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hatha part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defense.” 


Strictly speaking this is not a word painting. There is 
nothing definite about it; it is vague and shadowy; but the 
spirit, the sentiment of eventide, envelopes the picture in a magic 
atmosphere. The chirping of the puny grasshopper, the oc- 


casional note of the bird sounding from the brake, the float- - 


ing whisper on the hill are all admirable traits, suggestive of 
the peaceful twilight hour. The outlines of the scene are 
sketched in a masterly manner, but the picture derives its 
highest value from the sentiment it expresses. 

As regards descriptive writing, the happiest effects can be 
produced by Charm. According to the great German critic 
Lessing, Charm is beauty in motion, and in all lengthy descrip- 


tions this fugacious element is essential to success. Take the 


following illustration from Tennyson. 


“A land of streams! some like a downward smoke 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go; 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling as slumbrous sheets of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land; far off three mountain tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow 
Stood sunset flushed; and dew’d with showery drops ~ 
Upclomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse.” 


There is nothing fixed or inanimate here. It is a living 
landscape of flowing waters, smoking vapors, wavering lights 
and shadows, and snow-crowned mountains bathed in the flush 
of sunset. It is in the use of this element of Charm that 
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descriptive writers of genius excel. Charm and Sentiment 
infuse all writings with life; and if authors would remember 
the utter inadequacy of language divested of these two ele- 
ments to produce pleasing effects we would have fewer 
meaningless efforts at description and word-painting in our 


literature. 
CHICAGO. 


Joun P. RITTER. 


EVOLUTION. 


The stars are but fragments of light, 
Lost out of the heart of the sun; 
Your eyes were once stars of the 

night, 
Ere your body and soul were one. 
The moon is a planet long dead— 
You have stolen her face—who 
knows? 
And silence is music unsaid, 
And June was evolved from a rose. 


The nightingale once was a maid; 
The whip-poor-will but a poor lad; 
He créeth of penance afraid; 
She of innocence holy and glad. 
The brook was a wave of the sea; 
The rain a white cloud in the sky; 
The lily, a youth, fair to see, 
But what under Heaven was I? 


The will-o’-the wisp was a brave, 
Gone mad with a lover's despair; 
With a lantern he comes from the 
grave, 
To seek for the dead maiden fair. 
O, hate is but love gone astray! 
The wind was a Wandering Jew; 
From night is born glorious day, 
But what in the wide world were 
you? 


A flower—a flame—wind or sun? 
Something beautiful, blessed and 
free— 


Spencer, N. 


Two souls were we woven in one— 
Whatever a sou/ may be. 
O, what’ were we there—who can 
say— 
During ages we each have forgot? 
We only may guess it to-day, 
But separate we can be not. 


The butterfly once was a soul, 
If the one that went by me were 
you, 
In a silken cocoon would I roll, 
Till my soul grew a butterfly too. 
The vapors go back to the sea; 
The sea into vapors shall lift; 
One atom of all life are we; 
All life in one atom may drift. 


From Winter the Spring doth un- 
fold; 
From sleeping we wake to rejoice; 
Immortality can not grow old, 
Though nothing be left but a 
voice. 
So the grass-hopper chirps in the 
grass, 
And the West golden gated we 
see; 
Through its arches some day we 
may pass, 


God knows what we after may be. - 


Evy C. RoE, 
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HEALTH BY EXERCISE. 
The growing favor of exercise in the form of out door 


sports both for men and women (and especially for women) 
would seem to indicate an improvement in the general health 


and strength of the rising generations. The law of health is 
most certainly Exercise; whether it be the physical or the 
mental that needs development and strengthening it is only to 
be accomplished by exercise. But this exercise must be rightly 
taken or more harm than good may be the result. Because 
the right use of a thing is of great benefit it does not necessarily 
followthat an indiscriminate use of such thing will be beneficial. 
Water is of immeasurable value to man and yet physicians tell 
us that “water has killed more people than war or pestilence 
combined.” Alcohol can be used with benefit as a medicine, 
yet there is no doubt that its general use has been a thotsand 
times more of an injury than a help to mankind. - 

And so it is with exercise. Overwork kills thousands and 
makes the lives of millions more or less of a torture year by 
year. 

The fault is not in exercise itself but in its erroneous appli- 


cation. 


The amount of exercise that suits one is far too much 
for another and might be scarcely enough forathird. Like 


food the amount of exercise should be determined by the ° 


individual want, and Nature never fails to inform us when we 
have had enough of either. But we fail to heed nature’s voice; 
because Carrie B— can play lawn tennis four hours without a 
stop, it does not follow that you or I could do the-same. 

But it is not for those who are able to take vigorous exer- 
cise that we write so much as for those whose physical con- 
dition will allow only gentle exercise or whose business does 
not admit leisure for out of door sports. 

These two classes can be the most benefited by systematic 
exercise if applied in a scientific manner. 

There are certain physiological principles which should 
govern the taking of exercise if the weak are to be made 
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strong, the enfeebledto become vigorous and healthy. In the 
first place it is absolutely essential that quick movement be 
avoided. All exercise must be of movements that are slow and 
deliberate. We realize the great importance of this rule when 
we remember that quick movements are usually nervous move- 
ments and are made at the expense of nerve force, while slow 
movements are muscular movements and therefore employ the 
muscles rather thanthe nerves. Now the people for whom 
we are writing are those mostly afflicted with that now popular 
malady “Nervous Exhaustion” and certainly haven’t any 
“Nerve” to spare, so we see the absolute necessity of conserv- 
ing their nervous energy while taking any sort of exercise. 

The object of exércise is, first, to strengthen the muscles; 
the result is an increased and more active circulation, a quick- 
ening of the various organic functions which means a larger 
and better supply of good blood which will not only build up 
and strengthen the muscles but will also strengthen and in- 
vigorate the nervous system, including the brain. Weak nerves 
are an impossibility with strong muscles and conversely 
strong nerves are out of the question while the muscles are 
weak. 

Another important rule, never to be forgotten, is not to over- 
do. Exercise that is followed by exhaustion is always harmful. 
A safe rule is to always stop when you feel that you could do 
more, or never do as much as youcando. Dr. Holmes said 
“ He did not dare write as funny as he could,” so in exercising 
we should never go to the limit, but always keep some energy 
in reserve. If such care be taken even the weakest can take 
sufficient exercise that will be followed by exhilaration instead 
of exhaustion, 

Many of us have labored under the popular delusion that we 
could get strong by taking strong medicines, and have drugged 
our systems with “ Tonics” and “ Bitters,” and ‘ Emulsions,” 
and what not, only to be disappointed and to learn that there 
is no other way but Nature’s way. As there is no “ Royal 
Road,” no short cut—to learning so there is no short cut from 
weakness to strength; if we attain unto health and strength it 
must be by a slow and gradual change and not by any magical 
transformation. In view of the fact that there is nota single 
case on record of anyone’s being made strong by using medi- 
cines, is it not amazing that we still cling to the delusive faith 
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in the power of drugs. On the contrary, the many thousands 
who have attained health and strength by right exercise bear 
witness to the efficiency of Nature’s method. 

There is a use for drugs, but it is not and cannot be to 
strengthen. The effect of drugs is to tear down tissues but not 
to build up: Nature does that if it is done at all. If by artifi- 
cial stimulant in the form of medicine we try to hurry Nature 
we but tear down the faster without adding to the power of 
Nature to buildup. Generally speaking there are but three (3) 
important effects produced by the use of drugs, viz: Tearing 
down tissues, stimulating the action of the organic processes, 
and the deadening of the nerves. We all know the disastrous 
consequences of an indiscriminate use of drugs which produces 
the drunkard, the morphine or opium eater, or the inveterate 
doser who is always under treatment, and always complaining. 
Yet a rational use of drugs in the hands of a skilful physician 
may be of immense benefit to suffering humanity. But from 
the nature of things they cannot be a substitute for Nature’s 
method of development. We are constantly learning that 
“Kind Nature’s way is best,” and in many things is the only 
possible way. The so-called curse upon Adam, “ By the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread,” contains something 
more than theology; it expresses a physiological principle— 
that health and strength come by exercise. There is no other 
way or if there is, it has yet to be discovered. 

Let the weak and nervous try a regular course of exercise 
for a few months and they will be surprised atthe results. A 
fully appointed gymnasium is not necessary for such work. A 
pair of dumb-bells and a set of chest-weight pulleys will fur- 
nish exercise for many sets of muscles, the possession of which 
was never before suspected. Even with onlya pair of “bells,” 
most of the muscles of the arms and trunk can be more or less 
exercised. Do not makethe common mistake of buying the 
heaviest dumb-bell to be found. Three pounds is ample 
weight for a man (professional athletes use no heavier for regu- 
lar practice), and two pounds, or lighter, for women. Let 
all the movements be deliberate, thus making the muscles do 
the work and not the nerves, and commence by exercising but 
a few minutes at a time, and gradually increasing as the 
strength increases. When beginning any exercise it is well to 
first exercise the chest and lungs, which quickens the action of 
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the heart, thereby enabling the muscular system to more 
quickly respond to the exercise, while not forcing the heart to 
respond to heavy exertion so suddenly. If there are those who 
think they have no time for such a course, we would say that 
every ten or fifteen minutes on rising, and also before retiring, 
will give results, if followed up regularly, that are marvellous. 
Especially will those be helped whose work is mostly brain 
work, and the exercise before retiring will be found to be most 
wonderfully effective in producing a sound and restful sleep. 
The brain after long hours of work cannot rest unless the blood 
be called to other parts of the body. This is exactly what light 
gymnastics does, thus relieving the brain of its over-supply of 
blood, and sleep necessarily follows. If the exercise be suffi- 
cient to cause slight physical weariness, sleep will more surely 
be induced, though care is necessary not to go too far, for we 
all know the evil of great aeipeimpesioe when we have been “too 
tired to sleep.” 

To those who have, like the writer, spent thousands of dol- 
lars in a vain attempt to become strong by the use of medi- 
cines, medical appliances and change of location and occupa- 
tion the economy of a trial of the plan outlined above will 
certainly commend itself. Having been most wonderfully 
benefited (with an investment of only fifty cents in a pair of 
dumb-bells) by a few minutes exercise two or three times a 
day, which in no way interfered with a regular daily occu- 
pation, the writer feels that he can speak from experience. 
The records to be found in many hundred gymnasiums are ample 


proof of what can be accomplished by a more thorough and’ 


elaborate system of exercise, especially when taken in a scien- 
tific manner according to known laws of physiology and hy- 
giene. 

The many who are obliged to endure long hours of tedious 
and tiresome toil each day will not only find such a system of 
exercise a great rest, but a source of renewed strength, en- 
abling them to perform their daily tasks better and with much 
less fatigue. 

For instance take the young man (or young woman either) 
who must sit a large portion of the day without any support 

for the back (or long standing, which has much the same ef- 
- fect). At night he comes home weary and tired out, may be 
~ with a dull pain in the small of the back. Some rest is found 
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in the cessation of work, but more effectual rest will be found 
in a gentle exercise; an exercise that brings into play many 
muscles entirely at rest during daily work as well as those that 
have been kept at a more or less constant tension during the 
day, by more of an expense of nervous force than of muscular 
energy. Physicians realize that “ nervousness” is rapidly be- 
coming a peculiarly American malady brought on chiefly by 
the “high pressure” mode of life in our great cities. This 
great consumption of nervous energy is not to be made up of 
by any use of drugs in the shape of nervine or nerve food, but 
by giving the nerves a larger and better supply of good 
pure blood. The only way to obtain such is by an increased 
food supply which increased muscular exercise will demand; 
the exercise is imperative, as under no other conditions will 
the system receive or assimilate the larger quantity of food. 
The poet was not far from right in saying: 


“ Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense 
Lie in these three words, Health, peace and competence,” 


He has rightly placed Health as the first requirement as we 
know that without it peace is almost an utter impossibility and 
competence is of no avail in producing comfort or happiness. 
Above all things man desires comfort, without comfort life is a 
dreary torture and thousands prefer to “ shuffle off this mortal 
coil” rather than live a life of endless discomfort and misery. 
If then, health is so important a factor of life we cannot too 
soon learn that the supreme law of health is Exercise. 
EpwIn MEap. 


Marquette, Mich. 
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“VI'LET,"" A MISSOURI IDYL. 


I am a wandering artist. I have crossed and recrossed the 
continents and the broad stretches of ocean. 

I have seen the sun rise on the border of the Japan Islands; 
I have watched the noon glow as its rays kissed the peaks of 
the Apennines; and I have seen the day close in behind the 
Golden Gate. 

I thought I had seen and heard all there was of nature and 
music, and that life held no new ambition. I had no lack of 
money, and I had no family excepting a half-sister and a 
bachelor uncle whose heir I was. My goings in and comings 
out were of little interest to anyone. 

I had been traveling over the Middle States for more than 
three months, sketching and passing the time away until I 
should go to California, where I intended spending the winter 
with my uncle Rufus. My track wound around a brood of 
little villages in the southern part of Missouri, one of the 
most picturesque spots I had ever seen, and I determined to 
stay in that section for atime. Consequently I took up my 
abode with an old couple in the outskirts of L—. 

My landlord and his wife possessed little education or cul- 
tivation; as the world takes it. They seemed to know nothing 
of the great world outside of Southern Missouri. During the 
rebellion they had endured hardships and poverty and all that 
a war could bring of anxiety and fear. Mrs. Breck told me 
one day that she had a daughter once who had married a 
soldier,a captain in the Northern army, and that after three 
years’ of married happiness the young wife died, leaving ababy 
girl. I did not ask her what became of the baby girl, for I was 
not fond of youngsters at that period of my history. 

One evening, sometime after my arrival, after a long tramp, 
I came home by way of the east pasture. This was a spot 
comprising perhaps ten acres of clover and blue grass, and was 
dotted here and there with oak trees. Away to one corner I 
discovered a small natural lake, long and narrow, and having 
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an inlet which stretched too far away for me to see its head. 
It all seemed to me familiar, and yet I had never crossed the 
east pasture before. : 

I watched the water’s slow waving for sometime and then 
went home musing and trying to make an excuse for the little 


‘lake and its surrounding trees and grass coming into my 


mind and claiming my acquaintanceship without even waiting 
for me to show a tendency to be friends. 

It was near sunset when we had finished supper, and we 
went out to sit on the front porch until it should be dark 
enough to light the lamps. I remember Mrs. Breck’s face as _ 
she sat between me and the growing shadows. It was a good 
face, strong and showing will and endurance; and something I 
should have called “soul” in a younger woman seemed to lin- 
ger there as though it were an old friend. She hadbeen rather 
silent before, but something made me want to hear her talk. 

Mr. Breck sat on an old-fashioned “ split-bottom ” chair, 
smoking his usual evening pipe, and remarking occasionally 
upon the political questions of the day. He sat for an 
hour thus, and then, absently hitting the bowl of his pipe 
on the palm of his hand to clear it of any ashes that might 
remain, he looked far across the country as if in a dream. 

“You have a very fine bit of scenery over there in the east 
pasture,” I said to Mrs. Breck; “I stopped there as I came 
home to-night.” 

The old lady turned her gaze first on me, and then she 
looked toward the pasture. She hesitated a moment, and 
looking back at me, said: 

“TI reckon it is a purty place; anyhow Vi’let says ’tis.” 

“ And may I ask who Violet is?” 

“ Oh, Vi’let, she’s our Susan’s baby. Susan died when the 
baby weren’t mor’n three monts ol’, and me an pa raised hier.” 

The old lady’s face lighted up, and I apprehended that I 
was to hear more of “Vi'let” than I cared to know. What 
interest could I find in a baby girl three months old? But 
stop—she must be older now. 

The old man got up quietly and went out to see if every- 
thing was ready for the night. The old lady continued: 

“Vi'let makes picturs of that water, and her room used to 
hev the walls all marked up ’ith sich things as the lake an the 


trees ’round it. She is cumin’ hum next week. She’s ben way 
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back to New York to see her pa’s brother an’ his wife. They 
hain’t got no children, and they writ Vi'let to come an’ see um. 
She’s ben gon this six monts, an’ pa an’ me’ll be mighty glad 
to see her back down here in Missury.” 
: I secretly wondered what manner of person Miss Violet 
- could be, so I said: 
“Indeed I should think you would miss her very much.” 

-“Yaas, we do. Her an’, pa used to go fur the cows, and I 
used to watch them cum across the east pastur, and Vi’let 
swinging her little yallow bunnet. Seems no time ’tall sense 
she was a little gal, and then she used to set out yere an’ show 
me what she called skitches of the woods an’ river an’ weeds. 
Pa must git her little boat out an’ paint it up so’s she kin hev 
it when she cums back. Yaas, it’s sum lunsum ’ithout Vi’let.” 

I think I tried to show Mrs. Breck some sympathy when I 

told her that I was glad that Miss Violet was coming home, 
' and that I was quite sure the young lady would be very glad 
to see-her grandparents; then, after bidding her good-night, I 
went into the low room that had been assigned me as a bed- 
chamber. 

After lighting the one small lamp the room afforded and 
turning the blaze down so that the dim light would touch up 
the old furnishings of the room to fit my fancy, I threw my- 
self at full length, regardless of my dusty clothes, upon the 
white bed. I remember now that I lay on my back and pil- 
_ lowed my head upon my two arms folded beneath, and that I 
looked straight at the wall at the foot of the bed, just where 
the light struck a poor little pencil sketch of the lake. Then 
- I knew why the scene of the afternoon seemed so familiar. I 
also remembered having laughed at the little sketch the day 
on which I came into my room at Mr. and Mrs. Breck’s. I got 
up quickly and went to the picture. Yes, there it was. I 
could. discern what was intended for the boat tethered to a tree 
on the bank. And there in the corner in crooked characters 
was penned “ Violet Gregory.” y 

So this young lady and Mrs. Breck’s “‘Vi’let’’ were the same 
maiden, and she had aspirations toward art. Then it came to me 
again, as it often had before, that the very people who have 
the least skill or genius are the ones who so proudly put 
their names, hands and seals to what is worthless to humanity 
—worthless to art, more than worthless to trade. In those 
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days one of my chief pleasures consisted in berating people in Ae 
general for ignorance and presumption. Since then I have > f 
grown broader and less wise. ibe 
I determined to get away before the would-be artist should % 
come back to the home of her adoring grandparents. That 
night I dreamed that I went out boating, and that my boat ran 
against a rock and flew into splinters. I was thrown into the 
water. I tried to swim, but could not. Just as I thought to 
© .sink I saw a little barque with a blue figure in it coming speed- 
. ily to myrescue. I awoke. 
I had a fancy to carry the sketch with me fora few succeed- 
ing days, as something to keep me company on my solitary 3 
sketching rambles. 
One evening I returned from one of these rambles to find 2 
another person added to our interesting household. She sat 
on the steps of the porch looking as happy as I did not feel. 
As I neared the porch the new member rose and stood quietly 
awaiting my approach as though she were in the habit of 
waiting for dusty young men to come up and fall at her dainty 
feet and worship. 
But there she stood, a picture of loveliness. She might 
have been seventeen, she might have been twenty-five. She 


f extended a little white hand for me either to disregard 
or take into my color-stained one. I took it. Any man Ae 
would. 


“I suppose this is Mr. Miller?” questioned the being. 

.What pure language, og just a hint of Southern languor. 

“It is,” said I. 

“T am Violet ecey, and my grandmother will be back 
very soon. She was called over to see Mrs. Wilson’s baby, 
who is ill. 

I had met “Vi'let.” Just then Mrs. Breck came up the 
walk, and seeing we had become acquainted, looked very 
much relieved. 

“We're mighty glad to hev our Vi’let hum agin,” said the | 
old lady; and then she went quietly away, like the sensible old 
‘grandmother that she was. 

My sketehing days grew more and more pleasant as they 4 


glided into weeks and then into months. Each day unfolded 
to me beauties in Violet I had never known before, and I began 
to realize something of a man’s dependence upon his fellow- 
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creatures. I never knew before what an utter failure I had 
made of my life and of my work. There was that gentle girl 
living along the quiet walks of life, seeing and gathering its 
simple wild roses, while I looked for hot-house plants. I was 
not content with my futile efforts, and more often than not I 
became disgusted with myself almost as much as with other 
people. She put her soul into the lessons she learned every 
day of natural law and of music and of harmony. She was an 
artist such as a good man once spoke of when he said that the 
poet is not alone the man whose creations we read, but that he 
also who appreciates and receives poetry has as much right to 
the title. 

One evening we were on the lake, in her boat, where we 
had been shooting here and there in quest of flowers growing 
on the banks. My young sailor had grown tired and had 
dropped the oars, so they trailed inthe water, making silver 
veins on either side the boat. She had never looked to me 
before so beautiful, so calm, and so serene. She seemed to me 
the very embodiment of contentment and unalloyed happiness. 
I did not see her eyes, for the were turned away, but thinking 
to catch something of her feeling, I said, gently: 

“Miss Gregory, do you never wish for more than you find 
enclosed by these Missouri buffs?” . 

She raised her head and turned her eyes full upon me. I 
saw a look that seemed to me like a concentration of all the 
clouds in the sky. 

“Do I never want for anything I have not? I wantto see 
and know all the virtue and beauty there is inthis world. My 
visit to my father’s brother gave me a taste of what there must 
be in the world away from here, and sometimes I have such 
inexpressible longings for the things out of my reach that I do 
not seem to be here at all. Then I think of my grandfather 
and grandmother, and know that they would miss me, since 
my mother is dead, and I conclude that it is much better to 
stay here. Sometimes I have thought I would go into the 
great world and work as other girls do, but I do not need to 
do so for the living there is to be gotten from it, for my 
father’s little fortune is ample enough for my need, and—” 

She stopped breathless, and then looked confused. I tried 
to fill the pause by saying something to make her know that 
I understood something of her feeling. I do not remember 
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what words I used, but that does not matter; I had found my 
friend ambitious. I thought then that I would have every girl 
ambitious. I thought nothing could disappoint me so much 
as an individual, especially a girl, without aspirations. I do 
not know that I ever thought this before, but it suddenly came 
to me as Violet gathered up her oars and sent the boat flying 
along in its course. I saw something like defiance in the girl, 
where I had before only seen meekness and resignation. 


“If I had been a boy I should have been a sailor,” she said, 


“and I do not know,” she continued, laughing, “but I might 
have become a pearl-diver.” 

“The last part of your statement seems to me quite prob- 
able,” I said, “ since you seem to be getting all the pearls out 
of life possible.” 

“Tf my father had lived he would have taken me East to 
one of the big schools where it is said young ladies become so 
accomplished. It mustreally be very nice to be accomplished.” 

I felt quite like a father to the young thing. I leaned over 
until I could take Violet Gregory’s two hands in my own as 
she held the oars and I said: 

“ My dear little girl, do not sigh for the big schools in the East, 
nor for what you call accomplishments, but go on as you have 
been doing all your life. Learn more of the knowledge to be 
gleaned from your own simple surroundings. I have learned 
lessons of great wisdom and strength from that very knowl- 
edge imparted by your sweetness and grace and cheerfulness. 
Rest assured others will learn from it. Here in the quiet you 
find out and appreciate the words of great men and women; 
here in the coolness and freshness you apply them to life. No, 
Violet, do not seek to be different from your own self, only as 
you grow broader and richer in your own way.” 

As I said before, I do not know how all this came to me at 
once, for I had never thought such things until that summer— 
not until Ihad met Violet Gregory. The thoughts were no doubt 
there, but it must have been the cunning of her small hands 
that tore the webs away and dislodged them from their hiding. 

We went home quietly in the dusk. 

Three more weeks of mental enjoyment and mutual under- 
standing followed that evening. Every day she spent in fiit- 


ting around the house, helping her grandmother and saying 
sweet nothings to the grandfather who stroked her hair. 
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At last the day came when I was to continue my journey 
toward California. I had said my farewells to the old couple, 
and Violet had followed me down to the gate, where a wagon 
waited to carry my luggage to the station. 


I opened the gate and went outside. Violet placed her hand 


in mine in her sweet, frank way. I clasped the small fingers 
a moment, and left the maiden by the old gate. 
* * * * 

I had been with uncle Rufus a year, when, one bright 
morning, the old gentleman called me into his library. 

Uncle Rufus is a self poised, complete-in-himself man, and 
when he called me, I knew instantly that he had something of 
interest to impart. 

“Do you not think you are working too aia. nephew? he 
asked, and, not waiting for a reply, continued, “I have a little 
expedition for some one to undertake for me, and if you are 
willing to lay aside your work for a month or so, I would pre- 
fer having you go.” 

I had been working on some studies for a New York art 
exhibition since my arrival in California, and in order to have 
them completed before the opening of the exhibit, I had la- 
bored diligently, hardly stopping for the necessary courtesies 
of life; and, fearing my inspiration would leave me should I 
cease work for only a short time, I felt rather reluctant to try 
carrying out my uncle’s undertaking. 

“You see,” said uncle Rufus, ‘“ before the war, while I was 
in college, I formed a friendship with a young fellow named 
James Gregory. We went into the army together when vol- 
unteers were called for. I was wounded in the first year and 
received my discharge, but Gregory’s daring, coupled with his 
wise fore-thought, soon gained him: promotion. He was a 
strong man, and one to put life and courage into the weakest 
or most timorous. 

“At the close of the year, I came out here for the sake of 
my health. Wecorresponded at first as long as business and 
circumstances would allow, but finally I ceased to receive let- 
ters from him, and I learned some time ago of his death, which 
occurred a few years ago. Since that time I have been trying 
to get trace of his little girl, whom he used to mention in his 
letters. I do not know whether he left anything for her sup- 
port and education or not, 
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“Now, this is the commission I have for you. Iam tooold 


to goon such a search, I want you to find her, see what her — 


circumstances are, and if she is in need of money I want to 


provide it and I want to educate her. James Gregory’s child 


must not know want if Rufus Judson can find her.” 

“James died in New York; but the child was, at that time, 
living with her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Breck, in southern 
Missouri, though I do not know exactly where.” 

I had grown much interested in his recital, but his last 
words brought me to my feet. 

“Why, what is it, boy?” 


“Uncle,” I exclaimed, “I have already found the child. © 


She is Violet Gregory.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Then I told him what I knew of the family, and when I had 
finished, he said: 

“Well, you can go anyway, and as I do not doubt in the 
least but that she is the daughter of my old friend, you may 
take with you my invitation to her and the old couple to come 
out here and visit me foratime. Make it urgent. Tell her I 
want to see her and am too old to goto Missouri,” with asmile. 


I very much doubted my persuasive powers, more espe- 


cially as they had been so little used in my selfish existence, 
but when I thought of the little cottage resting so peacefully 
and so quietly there among the bluffs, I wanted to see it once 
more; I wanted to see the quaint old man and the sweet-faced 
old grandmother; I wanted to see Violet. 

Four days later I reached L—. The sun was just dying in 
its grandeur and glory, and the moon was rising, clear and 
silver, 

As I neared the cottage, I began to be more eager, and all 


the months I had been at work rolled away, and it seemed but - 


yesterday that I left the place. 
In answer to my rap, Violet came tothe door. I knew 
even in the dusk. 
“Do you not know me, Miss Gregory?” I questioned. 


’ She said nothing, but extended her little hand to me. She - 


did not ask me in, but she came outside, and silently we 
walked down the path where we could see the little lake gleam- 
ing through the grass and trees. 

When the moonlight fell upon Violet’s face, I saw a change 
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that shocked me. What had made my little friend so thin - 


and so sad? 

“What is it, Violet?” I said, when we had eibod the 
water’s edge. 

“O my friend, I have been so lonely. _I seem to have lost 
ambition and courage. I have no aim now, nothing to keep 
me here and nothing to call me away. Grandfather and 
Grandmother died within a week of each other six months 
ago, and Iam alone. I would visit my father’s brother, but I 
feel there is some mysterious something else for me to do, yet, 
I can not think what it is. I do not seem to be able to stir.” 

I forgot uncle Rufus’ commission. I only thought of the 
suffering of this little one, and I felt myself worse than a brute. 
I had never written her, and she could not know that I would 
be sorry for her in the sorest trial if I only knew. But with 
the feeling of humiliation, came a wild longing to take this 
poor child and shield her from the lonely world. 

I knew now that the noblest love is, after all, friendship 
in its highest phase. The silent workings of this friendship 
had made me more faithful in my work. I dared hope that it 
was the mystery of this power that held my wild flower for 
me. It could not be plain-faced accident that led the weary 
artist, worn out with marchings that brought no benison, to 
this simple out-of-the-way place. It was part of the plan of 
his life. 

I turned to Violet. I did not know her thought, but I 
opened my arms, and called: 

“ Violet.” 

She looked up, and laying her head on my breast, as a tired 
child would do, she said, simply, ng know now why I waited.” 

I am still a wandering artist, but now there is one wanders 
with me. My wife sees all of the world she once dreamed of, 
and, now, after four years’ travel and study, we are going 
back to uncle Rufus, for he writes that he is getting old, and 
wants to shift some of his responsibilities. 

I have won success. I have worked hard, guided by the 
criticisms and inspired by the love and faithfulness of one 
dearer than all success. 

CHICAGO, HarRIET HAZELTON SINNARD, 
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SODA SPRINGS SMITH. 


In Colorado, as perhaps, in other mountainous regions, they 
have a way—not so common now as formerly—of giving a 
person a sobriquet which shall distinctly point out the distin- 


guishing characteristics, or the calling of the individual. 


Every old-timer who has risen above the dead level of mediocrity 
has a handle to his name. So, too, have many who have fallen 
below that level. Thus it was that a plain, simple and red- 
headed Smith of Missouri, who came for his health, and so, 
found every pleasant day sitting for hours at a time near the 
soda spings, alternately drinking their waters and resting his 
emaciated and elongated body, came to be called “Soda- 
Springs Smith.” Intime, even the family dropped the old 
Missouri appellation of “Sandy,” and adopted the new “Soda.” 
True, it was not much of a change. Perhaps that is why he 
was never heard to object. But then, this particular Smith was 
good-natured and mild-mannered—I prefer these adjectives to 
others synonomous with laziness—so that he would not have 
seriously objected, I think, to being- dubbed most anything 
which the fanciful imagination might suggest as appropriate. 
He used to playfully say to his companions: ‘Call me any- 
thing jest so you don’t call me too airly o’ a mornin’ nor t 

late ter meals.” 

This was some of his genuine, imported, native Missouri 
wit, which hecame by honestly; for it was an heir-loom. 

Well, when “Soda” arrived at Manitou in the early ’70’s, he 
pitched his.tent in the shade of the willows up Williams’ 
canon, because it was conveniently near the mineral springs 
and the Fontaine qui Bouille. “Soda” was not much of a 
French scholar, hence he never attempted to pronounce the 
full name of the boiling little stream. He called it “Fount- 
ing,” just as he was particular to say “mounting,” instead of 
mountain. “Soda” always put on an “ing” where he ought 
not; and as persistently left it off where common usage re- 
quired that it should be left on. However, he made no preten- 
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tions to “book larnin’.”. Once, when asked if he was a gram- = 


marian, he indignantly replied, “No, sah, I’m-a Missourian.” 

“‘Soda’s”’ family at that time consisted of a wife, whom he 
spoke. of as the “ole woman,’—though she was not yet 
thirty, or “her.” Reference to her was invariably in the 
third person. Then there was a little girl, sallow, blue-eyed 
and freckled—who answered to “ Milda.” They all came out 
to Colorado in a covered wagon drawn by oxen; and “ Tige,” 
the yellow “cur of low degree,” lived on the axle grease all 
' the way from Pike county to El Paso. In the party was Mrs. 
Smith’s cousin, Reuben Jones, a young man of twenty-five 
years. Most anyone would say he was a handsomer, as he 
certainly was a younger, man than Smith. Young Jones helped 
his cousin with the labors of the camp, while Smith was trying 
to reduce his “ ager cake,” by drinking the soda spring waters. 
I learned these details afterwards. 

I had often met “Soda” at the springs pavilion, but his 
disconsolate, discouraged look repelled familiarity, and so, 
though I frequently sat on the opposite bench, I never felt quite 
‘like obtruding myself upon his attention. I had, however, a 
curiosity to know this strange man’s history, for I thought I 
could see that he had drunk the very dregs of the cup of sorrow. 

I waited. One day the opportunity came. “Soda” was 
out of tobacco. He approached obsequiously: 

“Stranger,” said he, “hav yer any o’ th’ weed ’bout yer 
pusson?” I produced a plug of navy. 

“ Whar, mpught I ask, does yer claim ter be frum ter these 
parts?” 

“ Chicago,” I returned civilly. 

“Chicago! Wal, do tell! Did yer ever meet up with 
Cadwallader Johnson? Cad. went thar ter work ona relroad 
‘seven year ago, mebbe eight,.this comin’ spring. Him must ’a 
bin twenty-one, an’ bout my size, an’ jest a leetle crossed.” 

I was compelled to admit I had never made the young 
man’s acquaintance, though I stated that I might have met 
him on the street and would .not now recall him Since his 
eyes might have been so slightly crossed as to not attract 
particular attention; or, they might have been operated on 
before I saw him. 

“ Thet’s strange,” observed “Soda” “fer Cad. wuz an on- 
‘. common good mixer! an’ was never back’ard in goin’ for’ard 
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SODA SPRINGS SMITH. 
ez Il wuz. Then yer’d a know’d him frum his eyes ef yer ever 
caught him squar’. Don’t think he’d ever doctor ’em ’kase 
him sorter liked ‘em that-a-way.” 

- Again I waited for him. The way to get intimate with a 
real, native Missourian is to let him do most of the talking. : 

“T ‘low yer'll excuse me, but I makes it a pint ter ax ev'ry 

pusson thet I see a-ailin’ thar jedgment on these head waters.” 

“Well,” I said, “In my opinion, they are unexcelled.” * 

“Sum sez one thing, sum ’nother; sum sez they is good fer 
one ’fliction then again tother sez they is’nt. It don’t stand ter 
reason thet th’ same stuff will cure rheumatics which is in th’ 
bones, an’ ager cake which is in th’ stummick. Yer know too 
much sal’ratus or soda, will spile the best ’o biskets. My own 
notion is thet too much o’ this heah sodawater will rot yer, 
jest ez too much rain will rot yer boots. ‘Peers like water o’ 
any kind makes me sort o’ slack-twisted.” 

“Why don’t you change to the Iron Springs water?” I mod- 
estly inquired 

“Lor’ me, frien’, I’se swilled iron water enough, I reck’n ef 
et war all in a lump ter make a cook stove, an I kep on till 
my blood got to rusty thet th’ skeeters wouldn’t suck et. 
‘Taint no use talkin’; et may be good fer sum fo.ks, but I’d 
rether hev my in’ards et up by soda than rusted out with wet 
iron. Guess mébbe I’se beena drinkin’ these heah waters 
already too long, fer I’se got so I kaint work no moah. I’se 
jest like th’ soda-water, pretty much all fizz, an’ no bottom, an, 
powerful weak.” 

“That’s too bad, for I suppose there is plenty of work. to 
be had here,” I said. 

“Not so pow’ful much, my frien’; not so pow’ful much; but 
thar would be ef ev’ry man wuz ez gen’rus an’ public speerited © 
ez Col’nel J. B. Wheeler, an’ Jedge Archie Williams, an’ sich. 
Them fellers knows how ter make money an’ likewise how ter 
spen’ et. I allus ’low that thar’s a right smart in known’ how 
to spen’ ez in knowin’ howter make. I love: a good, open 
fisted spen’er.” 

“Have you done well in coming here,” I asked, trying to 
show a friendly interest in the poor fellow’s welfare. 

“I made money han’ over fist in th’ airly days. ‘Twasn’t no 
trouble ter make money them days. "Twas five dollars fer 
goin’ ter th’ Springs fer a load. Wal, then I met up with sum 
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20 SODA SPRINGS SMITH. 
-bad aides I lost my team, frien’; yes, I lost my team, an’ sence 
~ then, I hevn’t met luck on th’ road onst, while afore thet; I 


wuz a-meetin’ her at every turn in th’ road, an’ she was as 
principally comin’ down hill. Then th’ relroads begin comin 
an’ they jest Ailled teamin’ ded; So, 1 thought ’twur’n’t wuth 
while ter buy ‘nother team; sence then I’se hired out now an’ 
then driven’ spress.” 

I think “Soda” wanted to ant the subject of coversa- 
tion 

“My frien’” said “Soda,” “I reck’n rl hev ter bother yer fer 
‘nother chaw o’ thet terbaccy. Thanks! I kinder cottoned 
ter yer frum th’ fust. I knowd yer wuz my kind o’ people— 
dont’t hev much ter say, but keeps up a pow’ful sight o’ 
thinkin’, eh?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I was always rather reserved. 


“Excuse me, frien’, but what wuz yer name thar?” he 


inquired. 

I felt that there was a suspicion in “Soda’s” mind that I 
had changed my name, since coming to Colorade, on account 
of some crime committed before leaving home; but Ianswered 
civilly. 

“Reck’n yer hevn’t been heah long ‘nuf ter git a new one. 


I got one mighty soon though,” and then he proceeded to tell © 


me all about it. 
“Her an’ Milda got ter callin’ me ‘Soda,’ an’ her used ter 
say ez how her couldn't keep house without ‘soda’.”. The poor 


fellow smiled at the feeble wit. _ 

“Her wuz alluz a right, pirt woman;” he added, and drew a 
long sigh. 

I felt that something dreadful : had happened. I would 
approach the subject delicately; but how? 

“Yer ever see one o’ these heah mountin’ clouds bust?” 
queried “Soda.” 

I answered in the negative. 

“Wal, I hopes yer never will, nuther. I wuz zm one wunst.” 

There was another period of silence. 

“It-wuz this a-way. I wuzsittin’ heah one summer arternoon, 


jest like we ’uns air doin’ now. I hed left th’ camp ’bout ten 
o'clock. All ter onst, thar wuz a cloud no bigger’n yer hand 


hangin’ over th’ canyun. Th’ fust thing I knowed, th’ water 


cum a-tumblin’ an’ a-rollin’ like mad. I jest cuts loose fer 
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SODA SPRINGS SMITH. 
camp, but lawzee, mister, yer couldn’t no more git up thar 
then yer could fly ter Denver. I fotched up on a big holder 


an’ sot thar an’ waited. Jest then th’ old ‘Jackson’ wagin cum 
floatin’ by in pieces, an’ then th’ tent poles, tent an’ oxen, 


_ then ole ‘Tige’ chained ter th’ pole. My frien’, I reck’n yer 


never see sich distruction sence th’ days o’ Noah.” 

Here, “Soda” shifted his attenuated frame. I saw that the 
narrative visibly affected him, and I trembled for its climax. 
He seemed in deep thought and reluctant to proceed. : 

“Your poor wife and child, did they, too, go down?” I 
ventured. 

“Soda” leaned over me as if for sympathy and in a low tone 
said: 

“My frien’, betwixt me an’ you, the ole woman done tuck 
up that mornin’ with thet triflin’ white trash, Rube Jones "bout 
two hours afore thet spout cum, so her wuz saved. Her’ lives 


up thar now, on his ranch in th’ Park. ’Taint thet so much; 


but say, yer, don’t know, my frien’, how et do break a poor 
men all up ter lose his only ox team. ie 
“Your little girl? Tell meabout her,” I queried tentatively. 
Soda’s pinched face grew paler, and his voice lowered toa 


muffled and husky whisper as he proceeded slowly: 


“Her war saved too, but poo’ leetle Milda! ’Peers es ef I 


‘kin see her leetle weezened face an’ sorrerful eyes now. Wal, 


frien’, hear me, ’peered like her couldn’t stan’ et no longer, th’ 
bad way her ma treated her pa, an’ so, arter awhile, her kinder 
pined, understan’ me, an’ kep’ on a pinin’ till her lost her grip 
entirely. Poo’ leetle one, her went gentle like,—jest es th’ sun 
drops down th’ mountin’ an’ lets goo’ day. Say, my fren’, lossn’ 
th’ ole ox team wuz es nawthin’ ter thet, — No, nawthin’!” 

The poor fellow sighed and felt up his throat as if to press 
down the lump that made it so difficult to articulate. Then, 
rising and leaning on his old hickory staff, he added patheti- 
cally: 

“I reck’n ets time I wuz a goin’ up ter water th’ flowers. 
Mebbe yer mought likes ter go ‘long up? ‘Taint fur, — 


jest under th’ clump o’ trees at th’ head 0’ th’ gulch. Say, my 
fren’, et peers ter me up thar I kin hear th’ rustle o’ angel’s 
wings; an’, mebbe, ef yer heart’s atune, yer’ll hear ’em like- 
wise, when we gits ter th’ poo’ leetle kid’s grave, thar under 
th’ quakin’ asps.” 
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Soda leaned heavily on my arm, and we stopped frequently - | 
to rest. I never had noticed before how transparent his blood- 


-less hands were. His cough, too, was more violent in its 


paroxysms, and it seemed very difficult for him to breathe. 

“A trifle slower, fren’, jest a leetle slower. Some mought. 
think ter see me thet I hed consumption. ‘Taint thet at all. 
Its rheumatiz an’ bronchitees. Could get ‘long with th’ cough 
all O. K. ef et wus not fer th’ rheumatiz touchin’ my heart’ 
’casionally. We air mos’ thar.” 

We toiled on slowly up the gulch. Soda looked so tired 
and exhausted. He leaned more heavily on me. As we turned | 
a sharp point of rocks, I saw a woman sitting on a mound 
beneath the shade of a few aspen trees,—a sun-bonnet hid her 
face. 

My companion reeled a little, and his limbs became limp. 
I almost dragged him to a log by the road-side. As TI rested 
his head on my knee, I saw his gaze fixed on the woman under 
the trees. He tried to speak. I put my ear close to his mouth 
and caught only two words, “Milda’s ma.” 

Then the woman hurriedly ran toward us, threw herself at 


my feet and grasped the thin hand of the lifeless body and 


covered it with kisses, sobbing: “Sandy, honey, what did yer 
do it fer? Didn’t yer know thet yer old woman hed come 
back ter yer, Sandy?” 
And, as I turned to go, I heard the low, gentle rustle of the 
aspen leaves. : 
Topeka, Kas, W. C. CAMPBELL. 
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A TELEPHONIC INDISCRETION. 


A man undoubtedly plays the fool many times in his life 
without finding it out himself, so his serenity is not disturbed 
thereby; but occasionally the knowledge breaks upon him like 
a thunderbolt, and he is as dismayed and crest-fallen as if such 
a thing had never happened before and as if his friends were 
not already quite accustomed to such revelations. I speak 
from personal experience. 

Without being an egotistical man, I had entertained the 
idea, up to a certain point in my life, that I was what the boys 
called a “level-headed fellow.” But “pride goeth before a fall.” 
On the twenty-eight day of December, 1889, I made a fool of 
myself. 

Though I have forgotten, possibly, the exact dates of the 


discovery of America and the signing of the Declaration of 


Independence, “his day stands out sharply and distinctly in my 


memory. The : symptoms began to develop early in the oer 


and culminated in a raging fever at night. 

I went to the telephone about nine o’clock A. M., and while 
waiting for connections, became an unintentional eavesdropper 
to a conversation which possessed a gruesome interest for. me. 
The hollow, sepulchral tones of two voices in conversation 
were perfectly audible, though they sounded like those from 
the tombs. Did you ever hold the ’phone to your ear and no- 
tice how eerie the far away voices sound as they vibrate over 
the wires? They seem like voice-spirits, without body or 
being, flitting out from a shadowy nowhere and calling in hol- 
low tones over the deeps of space. I am sure no spirit voices 
would ever affect me as these did. The conversation ran as 
follows: 

“ Hello, Grace.” 

“ Oh, Nell, is that you? Hello!” 
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“ T couldn’t come over this morning so I thought I’d chat a 
few minutes over the wire. What kind of a time did you have 
last night?” 

“Oh, awfully stupid. Thought it would never end!” 

“ Anything particular said?” 

“ No, but he was full to overflowing with high tragedy and 
would-be pathos. He sat and stared at me, between his spas- 
modic blurts of conversation,with watery-eyed unspeakableness. 
The little cox-comb! I have just tolerated him through pity, 
and to think I should have to be so bored by him now, is too 
much. I had only the first act last night, the great soul-crush- 
ing, heart-rending scene is to come to-night.” 

“You heartless creature, what do you mean?” 

“Oh you know well enough. He asked me, very impress- 
ively, if he might not hope to see me a few moments alone at 
the Lloyd’s party to-night. Of course you know what that 
means. I fear I’ll not be able to put him off any longer. It 


is a case of ‘now or never’ with him, for he is going away to- 
morrow, you know.” 


“I'd like to be a mouse.” 
“Well, I assure you I should prefer being a mouse, to 
going through what I am sure is inevitable. I shall feel like 


inflicting corporal punishment in the good, old-fashioned form, 


and sending him home to his mother; but instead of having 
that delicious privilege I must listen graciously and say, ‘no 
thank you’ with a dignified politeness befitting the occasion.” 

“Well, say, someone else is going away to-morrow!” 

“Y-e-s "this with a noticable tremor. 

“ Any other chance for a mouse?”’ 

“You're too enigmatical! ” 

“Ha-ha! I Suppose so. You make me laugh! - 

“ Hope you enjoy it.” 

“I do immensely. What dress are you going to wear?” 

“ White and gold—favored colors you know.” 

I got my connection just then, so heard no more. It is 
hardly necessary to say I had heard more than enough, certain 
as I was that I was the subject of the conversation. 

Up to the moment I went to that telephone I had thought 
Grace Rereton the sweetest and most lovable girl in all the 
world and I had resolved to ask her that very night to marry 
me; for I was going to South America the next day for a year, 
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and I had dreamed of the happiness of calling her mine; of 
writing to her and having her picture to carry about with me; 
and at last of coming home and making her my wife; and then 
of the pretty home that we would have, and of so much be- 
side that a man would feel silly about confiding to paper, but 
which all men in love indulge in? And now my dreams came 
up and mocked me. _I was ready then for the first time in my 
life to accede to all the bitter things that men before me had 
said of woman’s perfidy. But surely none could have equaled 
the heartless creature who had so completely duped me. No, 
not completely either, thanks to the timely warning. 

How my heart had thrilled with hope last night as I left 
her, and how sweetly conscious and yielding, she had seemed 
when I asked to see her alone to-night for the last time before 
I went away. The last time! How almost tragic that had 
sounded as I said it, thinking, as one always must onthe eve of a 
long journey, of the possible accidents of travel, of sickness or 
even of the final separation which comes through death. A year 
had seemed an eternity to pass’ whithout seeing her sweet face; 
and now, well I would see her once more, and let her know that 
I was not her dupe—that two can play at the game of double 
face. How she would wonder! I had to laugh at the melan- 
choly joke. But the worst of the joke was that it hurt me so 
bitterly; but she should never know that. 

At last the evening came, after a day of busy preparations 
for my long trip. I was haunted all through the day with a 
sense of having forgotten something. I had thought of send- 
ing her flowers to carry that night. I had intended that they 
should be flowers of such matchless beauty that they would 
attract the attention of all, and proclaim to the world in their 
silent way—“See; this is the one of all women whom I delight 
to honor. See, I crown her my queen!” And now—oh, bit- 
terness! 

As I entered the Lloyd’s ball room, somewhat late that 
night, I saw her standing near the door. She saw me too, and 
I fancied she flushed slightly and for a moment my heart beat 
wildly—perhaps she had not meant me. But, what was I 
thinking of ! Of course she had been talking of me; and then 


I shut my teeth tight and mentally called myself a weak, driv- 


elling fool. I saw who had calledthe pretty flush to her face 
—that little snob Throckton, as he sailed up and reminded her 
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with a simper that that was his dance. I saw she paused a 


_ moment as if waiting for something. There was my chance to 


show her she was nothing to me. I sauntered coolly by her, 
giving herin passing the slightest, most distant of bows, as I 
walked over to Sally Norton and asked foradance. She whirled 
past me a moment after and I could not but notice that her 
face had grown very white. 

She had on the white and gold dress; but the. gold of her 
hair outshone the gold on her gown. Even in my rage I was 


- forced to admit that she was fairer than other women—that 


they looked poor and mean beside her. Who would guess that 
so beautiful an exterior covered so black a heart? 

The evening sped on and I devoted myself to Sally Nor- 
ton. This, on the eve of my departure, seemed to have some 
significance to those who observed it, and I was content to let 
it rest so. Once, just once, in the change of a dance I was 
obliged to waltz with Grace Rereton. I fancied her hand 
trembled as I took it in mine, but beyond that there was no 
indication that she knew me, for not a word was spoken. To- 
ward the close of the evening I met her coming from the con- 
servatory on the arm of Throckton. I now knew who the 
“some one else” was who was “going away.” "Iwas he— 
Meredith had told me he was going off toa ranch in Texas. 
He laughed as he asked me to imagine that little swell riding 
a bucking bronco. “I hope the little devil will break his 
bones,” I replied. Meredith looked at me and said, “You're 
somewhat ambiguous. Do you mean you hope Throckton will 
break the bronco’s bones, or the bronco break Throckton’s?” 
“Either,” I replied. “I don’t care which.” 

Bah! to think I had ever loved a woman that could love 
that little nonentity! 

I was off the next morning before any of the fashionable 
world was astir, so I did not see her face again. Did I wish 
to? I can hardly say—man is verily a strange bundle of con- 
tradictions. 

What I did during my stay in South America has little or 
nothing to do with my story. I was superintending the con- 
struction of a railway in the United States of Columbia. That 
kept me so busy that I had no time for moping; but I could 
not forget my grievance. In every letter I received from home 
I expected to read the announcement of her engagement to 
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Throckton, but it never came. I wondered sometimes. why I 
had been so sure those girls were talking of me. What if it 
had been just the other way—that she meant Throckton? But 
no, that was scarcely probable—it was not reasonable to sup- 


pose that two fellows would say and do just ‘the same things - 


on the same night. But then, again, how was I sure that the 


Grace and Nell of the conversation were the girls I knew? - 


There were unquestionably other Grace’s and Nell’s in town. 
Why did I not talk to her as if nothing had happened and 
sound her, so tospeak? Unfortunately that thought came too 
late. 
Month after month passed wearisomely; but the year came 
to an end finally, and so did the railway, and there was nothing 


to keep me longer. New Year’s day found me once more at ~ 


home enjoying the greetings of my friends. As I was stroll- 
ing down to the clubI met Meredith. “Hello, old fellow! 
Glad to see you back. Come along with me, can’t you? I’m 
going to call on Grace Rereton.” 

“No, thanks, Meredith—I might meet Throckton.” 

“Oh, the deuce take Throckton! He’s married to a girl down 
in Texas—a regular Amazon. Didn’t you know that? Well, I 
don’t wonder; no one thought it worth mentioning. Great 
Czsar! I see now what prompted that pleasant little wish of 
yours that night at Lloyd’s—jealous by thunder! Oh, come 
now; if I wasn’t so glad to see you back again, I’d tell youyou 
were a precious idiot! Such agirl as she, care for a fellow 


like that? I thought you knew better.” 


“It’s all well enough for you to talk, Meredith, but you 
don’t know.” 
“No, I don’t know what you’re driving at, but I’m mighty 
sure of one thing—Grace Rereton’s a trump, begging her par- 
don for the language. If you don’t believe it you are clear off 


the track.” 


“I used to believe it, and I should like to think so still, but 
I cannot.” 

“Now, see here, old boy, I don’t know what’s in your mind, 
but I think I can give you a point or two. Perhaps you did 


not know that I am engaged to Grace Rereton’s best friend, 


Nell Farnshawe (never mind about congratulations now) and 
through her I know the history of her affair with Throckton. 
His cousin and Grace were room-mates at boarding school. 
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When he came here a stranger, his céusin recommended him 
to Grace’s tender mercies. You know how the boys guyed him 
Well, she felt sorry for him and treated him with greater kind- 
ness than he would otherwise have received. Herewardedher 
by falling desperately in love with her and making an ass of 
himself at the sametime. He just simply dogged her around like 
the cur he was, and made life a burden for her. He proposed 
to her the night before he went away and she refused him. 
Until this minute I never could understand the sudden break 
between you and Grace, when everybody was expecting a quite 
different climax. I knew you cared for her, and I could not 
believe she had refused you. By George! I havea notion to 


drag you up there this minute and make you explain. The | 


poor girl has suffered this last year, for she loved you and had 
every reason to suppose you cherished a like feeling for her. 
You won't go? Well, I suppose you can find a way out of it 
by yourself. I'll see you soonagain. Good by.” 

I object to personalities, particularly those that refer to my- 


' self, so without going into details, I will simply say that I 


called upon her very soon, confessed that I had been hasty, 

‘idiotic—everything; berated myself generally, and the dear 
girl was sorry for me and—well, all my old-time dreams of a 
sweet little wife and a beautiful home have since been realized. 
She was talking of Throckton, not me. 


The moral is, young ladies: Do not talk over confidential | 


‘matters by telephone; and young men, don’t jump at conclu- 

sions about women. Men’s meaning you can guess at witha 

slight cue, but that of women is past finding out unless you 

are initiated. Emma BELL. 
Evanston, III. 


THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


Phoibos Apollo is enthroned in Grecian Myth as the God 
ot the sun and of music, and, like other potentates, he is given 
to the destruction of his own work. ; 

The more glowing his beams the less tuneful his lyre till, 
in the heat of summer, it twangs not at all, or with such 
feeble tone that-it is drowned in the clash of Coney Island 


brass bands, and, quasi “Comic Operas.” Even the Carnegie . 


Temple is silent for obvious reasons no doubt, 
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Therefore there is but little of importance to dilate upon in 
the way of music. 

The “Robber of the Rhine” died, strange to say, a natural 
death, whereas he ought to have been electrocuted by reason 
of his innate iniquity from a dramatic, and insanity, from a 
musical point of view. 

He was a robber indeed; everything about him was stolen 
from his chesnut jests to his worn-out tunes, all of which were 
“familiar in our mouths as household words.” 

The only thing worth picking up, was the topical duet be- 
tween a tall, lissome woman with no spine and “Bunthorne” 
Ryley which was funny. 

How is it that managers, presumably intelligent, will spend 
their money and peril their reputations for judgment by insult- 
ing the public with such literary larceny and such music 
platitude as Messrs. Barrymore and Puerner have heaped up in 
this receptacle for stolen goods, this Robber, not only of the 
Rhine, but of all the rest of the world? 

Mr. Hayden Coffin, the imported baritone, is a nice, slim 
young man, with a nice slim voice and an uncertain purpose in 


' acting. He is neither better nor worse than shoals of young 


men who are persuaded by their too partial friends that they are 
singers, but who fail to persuade the ruthless publi¢ to share 
that opinion. 

There has-been, evidently, a great sum of money spent on 
the presentation of this piece, but the lion’s skin, be it never 
so lustrously tawny and have ever so gorgeous a name 
cannot hide the donkey beneath it—especially when he brays! 

The “Music Hall” has invaded us, and has come to stay. 
The favorite and characteristic amusement of the London 
Cockney and the Parisian Bourgeors is ow the chosen delusion 
of the Broadway Dude. 

The infection has spread from the Bowery dives upwards 
through Koster and Biall’s 23d street latitudinarian Lounge, to 


the hanging gardens of the Casino and the Madison Square, 


and will not stop till it spreads over the 42d street Reservoir in 
a giantic “Cafe Chautant” where we shall be regaled with all 


the ancient and mossy “wheezes” that used to delight the © 


frequenters of Bartlemy Fair and still charm the senses~of 
“Arry” and “Jacques Bonhomme’” and their attendant females. 
Well!: perhaps it is better that people should be treated to 
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what they can understand and enjoy than to be forced to fads 
and driven to dullness, by having rugged harmonic puzzles pre- 
sented to their feeble understandings by Teutonic cranks. 

Anyway the Roof Gardens are cool and comfortable, and 
one can smoke. 

It is a crying shame that men without capital, or credit to 
serve for capital, should be able to perpetrate wholesale swin- 
dles like that of the late King Kaliko upon poor, ignorant, con- 
fiding chorus singers. In thiscase the wretched people were 
kept hard at work from nine in the morning till five in the after- 


noon, rehearsing for fully five weeks, and received—nothing! 


So it was with the ‘Fall of Plevna.” So it is with dozens of 
other “snap” productions sprung upon society every season by 
irresponsible speculators who, like the much abused “Sweaters” 
live on the flesh and blood of innocent victims. Vampires are 
they and leeches, almost as criminal as the Coal Barons and 
Iron Dukes who endow libraries and erect palatial music halls 


and churches in the hope of bribing Heaven to condone their / 


crimes. But the theatrical bloodsuckers have not yet suc- 
ceeded in getting laws passed to justify and protect their vil- 
lainies, and till they do they should be punished—if possible. 

It seems to me that Messrs. Abbey & Grau have raked the 
operatic world with a fine-toothed comb, and caught all tbe best 
singers. Surely, since the dear old days of La Grange, Nautier 
Didice, Amodio, Beneventano, Brignoli Salvi, etc., we have 
never had such a galaxy of genius as these astute managers 
presented to us last season, to their profit and to our gain, but 


the promise for next season exceeds the performance of the 


last, great as that was. 

It may be conceded now, that art has conquered brute force, 
and that Signor Belle Canto has vanished Herr Leit-Motif on 
the battle ground of Opera. 

And yet the victor is generous, and the vanquished will not 
be trodden underfoot. Leit-Motif will have a show. He will 
be given his chance and will give his best work, leaving the 
merely ultra teutonic fads, such as “ Parsifal” to their native 
land, 

We shall have a truly cosmopolitan opera, suited to all the 
varied tastes in one cosmopolitan domain of song, and surely 


- that is the true policy. 


We are a composite people made up of the most energetic 
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‘and adventurous of a world, and, as such, have various idiosyn- 
cracies and various fancies. The German has his “ Volklied,” 
the Italian his “ Barcarolle,” the Frenchman his “‘ Romance,” 


the Spaniard his “ Bolero,” and the Briton his “ Ballad,” to — 


appeal to the hearts of the people and to serve as a basis for 
their individual schools of music, but we have no peculiar form 
of expression, as yet, and so must appeal to all the others. 
Luckily our taste is so universal, our appetite so omnivorous, 
that “all is fish that comes to our net.” 

As yet, music is with us apatchwork. I will not say “ crazy- 
quilt.” We have not toned down into a “school,” and there- 
fore our National Opera-must be akin to our National Consti- 
tution. A number of sovereignties united by a bond of broth- 
erhood, but retaining the autonomy of each. We are musical 
Home-rulers, and Messrs. Abby and Grau have worked upon 
true democratic lines, and have ignored all “ Force-bills,” 
whether German, Italian or French. 

“We pays our money and we takes our choice,” to use the 


_ expressive slang of the peep show. 


Iam glad to see that Harry Pepper’s admirakle idea of 
giving a lecture on the Ballad, adorned by illustrative perform- 
ances of that simple but charming school of music, have 
pleased the people and that he is encouraged to add the 
equally characteristic style of oratorio to his repartory. Mr. 
Pepper has an excellent voice, sings well, and delivers his re- 
marks plainly and expressively, ‘“‘with good emphasis and dis- 
cretion.” 

If he should succeed in bringing the pure, simple ballad in- 
to form, we should be spared the awful infliction of hearing 
embryo singers striving after operatic effects far beyond their 
inchoate power, for many a one can sing “Annie Laurie” pleas- 
ingly, which would and does torture our ear with “Casta 
Diva.” 

The ballad and the gleeare the true music of the home- 
circle. 

The Scena and the Cavatina, should stay behind the 
foot-lights. 

Every day Iam moreand more convinced, that the Angelo- 
saxon is out of place in French Opera Bouffe. Firstly, the 
English language is too downright, too stern, for the light 


tripping measures that skim over the dangerous places of Gal- 
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lic suggestiveness. It is too earnest, it means what itaies, and 
so, what is fun in French is coarseness in English. 

Besides Opera Bouffe is, in France, witnessed by men only. 
If you see women at the Bouffes Parisiannes you are told that 
they are Demi-mondaines, or Americans, or British, the “Feune 
personne comme i faut’ is never visible. 

Now the best half of our audience is made up of the gentler 
sex, therefore the dialogue has to be expurgated, Bowdlerized 
in fact, and English jests (?) must vainly strive to supply the 
place of French perstflage. 

The adaptations too, are of the clumsiest. From Furnie to 
Burnand in England, and from Norcross to Smith in America, 
the dialogue and lyrics are halting and inane. Their fun is 
fustian and their wit mere buffoonery. 

The English comic opera is that of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
sarcasm set to jingle. That is the “understanding of the people” 
and will not “ bring the blush of shame tothe cheek of beauty” 
whereas the touch-and-go-riskiness of French Bouffes are as 
uneasy in English dress as a modern dude in a suit of ancient 
armor, a slab-sided yankee in regimentals, or a self-made man 
in evening dress, besides being like a skater on thin ice, liable 
to break through at any moment, and come to grief. 

Then, again, our actors do not and cannot understand French 
comedy—they are too heavy, too stolid, too provincial, for 
indeed as yet we are but provincials in art, lyric and dramatic. 

Compare the performance of Lorenzo in the “Mascot” by 


' M. Mezieres with that of Mr. Dixey, as given of late at Pal- 


mer’s theatre, New York; the first quaint, witty and simple; 
the second dull, heavy and strained. One all life and gaiety, 
the other all stupidity and vulgar gaggery. 

The Lorenzo of the Frenchman was a queer, funny, eccen- 


‘tric old Prince—that of the American a coarse, stupid boor. 


The Frenchman playes his “Binon,”’ or bagpipe, deftly and 
without violent effort, the American brayed on a trombone 
without regard to the meaning or the music. 

The Frenchman made Lorenzo in his decadence, a strolling 
ministrel, The American makes his an Irishman!!!, why or 
wherefore, it was impossible to tell. In short M. Mezieres 
understood the part, Mr. Dixey did not, that isall. 

Mr. Lenox, in his interpretation of the farmer Rocco was 
evidently inspired by the astral body of Denman Thompson, 
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for he made him a pure Yankee from Connecticut; at homie 
among stones, onions and corn, but woefully out of place 
among vines and pomegranates. He too, instead of playing 
the pretty pastoral tune, given him by the composer, on a 
shepherd’s pipe, or Hautbois, squeaked unmeaning discord on 
a cracked clarionet, by which double error the intention of the 
composer and librettiet was set at naught, to be replaced by vile 
clowning, unworthy of a nigger minstrel show. 

Miss Camille D’Arville, on the other hand, made of the 
original rough peasant girl in homespun and wooden shoes, a 
dainty damsel in silk and lace, a stage mascot indeed, very far 
removed from the real Italian “Contadina” garlic scent- 
ed and with hay in her sabots, as Mml. Theo used to play the 


. part. 


In fact the Mascot as given at Palmer’s theatre was a vul- 
gar variety show, not a French Opera Bouffe, and yet scarcely 
a critic had the perception to recognize nor the courage to tell 
the truth, but accepted the garbage set before the poor public 
as wholesome food, to be swallowed, without remonstance: a 
mixture of grease, tar and soapsuds, offered as “ Omelette 
Soufftee.” 

It looks as if the heretofore ‘Home of Comic Opera,” the 
world-renowned Casino, after falling gradually from its high 
estate, is about to imitate the Alhambra and Empire theatres 
of London, and become a mere music hall, lacking, however, 
the very important elements in those resorts of the flighty and 
dissipated; the demi-monde and the drink. 

The Casino is to be a Bowdlerized Alhambra, without a 
“paddock,” without drinking bars; all virtue and vulgarity, tem- 
perance and tumbling, refinement and razzle-dazzle. 

The new policy may “catch on” for the ways of the public 
are past finding out, but it does not look probable to the non- 
managerial eye. ‘ 

Chicago. FRED LysTER. 
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'CHICAGO—OUR NEW HOME. 


An examination of the earliest authentic records of the 
doings of men will show that one of the first was the building 
of cities. As the narrative goes on one will find plenti- 
fully sprinkled through it the statement that such and such 
an one gat him to a certain place and builded a city there, and 
called it so and so. How he did it, how long it took, what in- 
ducements he offered to newcomers, what the climate was, how 
much water-power or valley land existed, how much rich 
country was or would be dependent upon the new place, the 
stately old history never condescends to say. It,does not even 
hint at what the founder and his assistants said upon those 
points. 

The industry still survives, but all the conditions seem 
to have changed, for there is not a case on record where any 
modern attempt to deliberately build a city succeeded. The 
private history of every State in the Union is full of stories of 
town-building, yet wherever there exists a sizeable metropolis it 
is sure that it grew there of itself, like a mushroom engendered 
from a floating spore, and in spite of men and their endeavors. 
Swamps and hills hold them, malaria nourishes them, geo- 
graphical, commercial, and climatic considerations make them. 
There is nothing which so entirely sets at naught the alleged 
foresight of men as do the caprices of town-sites and the utter 
failure of resources so palpable and self-evident to all comers. 
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A striking evidence of this is in the teeming metropolis 
where this magazine is published. Before anybody knew 
definitely that it existed it had grown to a population of a 
million. Immediately after that, and while the fact was dis- 
cussed as a happening, it had added thirty-three per cent to 
that somewhat striking figure. And its resting-place was an 
irredeemable swamp—swamp, sand, jack-oak, barren, and coarse 
grass as high as a horses back.- The estuary of this huge 
slough was a little forked creek. Lone and wide and far 


stretched an inhospitable and unknown prairie. A little | 


government fort was by-and-bye erected on the bank of the 
little stream, and the Indians diverted themselves by one day 
killing nearly all its people. There was never anything more 
futureless and forlorn and desolate within the memory of 
living men and women. If the idea of building a city in this 
region had ever deliberately occurredto any man he would in- 
stantly have said that the head of the lake, a few miles away, 
was naturally and necessarily the proper spot. He would have 


refused, as hundreds did refuse, to have any dollars embed- 


ded in a hopeless swamp. 

Yet Chicago came. It survived one of the most deso- 
lating fires in history. It rose first upon capital borrowed and 
strangely lent again, and purchased that capital entirely for 
itself in less then twenty years. It is big, teeming, wicked. 
It has excited the bitterest of human passions in the breast of 
those whose secure and ancient business it has stolen or cap- 
tured or wooed away. Nobody knows what to do with it; it 
does not know what to do with itself; but it grows. Its tower- 
ing architecture has grown to be a platitude; its Temples and 
Auditoriums and “Rookeries” are as things which must be 
excelled. Its accidents, its fires, its crimes, its ambitions and 
successes are looked for as matters of course by the morning 
papers of the civilized world. 

But this city is not, and no great city is, important for itself 
alone. It is because it is the central point for many millions 
who may live and die and never see it. When, once in a life- 
time one of these, some few out of the great number, visits this 
awful puzzleand jumble of humanity, what does he think of it? 


_ He is a man out from among his fellow-men, governed, as we 


all are, by our ideas of life as we have found it. He may be 
middle-aged, and he knows it all. He thought he did. One 
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cannot puzzle him with any new developments in the realm 
where all his troubles have come to him. His first sensation 
in the city is undoubtedly one of abject, homeless, friendless 
lonesomenes.* The crowd hurries by, and acting by his nat- 
ural right to go as slowly as he pleases, he gets jammed and 
butted and pushed and angry. The first inquiry he makes 
about where to go and how to get there introduces him to the 
queer sensation of knowing that the other person has “sized him 
up” in the space of ten seconds and knows that he is the marked 
man, who was never, or in any other place, thus set apart; a 
stranger in a great city. He is astonished to find that there is 
something about him, he has no idea what, which is visible 
even to callow youth from across the street. This is one of 
his first sensations. When he comes to understand it he will 
be a changed man. . 

His next sensation will probably be an adequate conception, 
for the first time, of the cruelty of humanity. He will realize 
with an indescribable bitterness that all the churches, whose 
spires point heavenward on every hand, have not in the least 
effected the selfishness of this vast crowd. He‘does not know 


without experience how sharp and bitter is the competition. 


between man and man, not for wealth, but for bread. He will 
see the black ribbon of a funeral threading the crowd at a trot, 


and will know that there is here a sure realization of the 


fact that the dead are dead. He will perchance encounter 
a queer battalion of the Salvation Army, parti-colored and 
grotesque, and kneeling in the gutter and singing hymns 
to the accompaniment of tamborines, and he will feel that in 


this strange atmosphere even religion is out of the common 
course. 

More than all will he be impressed by the grisly com- 
panionship of splendor and misery inevitable in every capital. 


In barbarism alone is there equality. There isa triumph that 


is greater than that of arms, or brains, or industry, or religion. 
It isthat of aggregated money. It buys and sells and rules. 
It makes church, state and court its unconscious instruments. 
It glitters with splendor. Genius offers itself to it as a 


servant, and is labeled by it with a number and set to work as 
part of a huge human machine. There is no hatm intended; 
perhaps there is none done. Itis the drift of humanity; the 
way of the world. It has always been so. No man can finda 
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remedy save in the primeval estate wherein all are equal and 
all are poor. But it is in the great city that the unaccustomed 
eye finds it and sees it and wonders at it, the great text of 
socialism written in every street, carried as a placard by every 
man and woman, emblazoned upon the lineaments of every 
face. Squalor and Splendor; there is hardly a middle ground. 
The imperial palaces of trade, marble-lined and turretted and 
glittering with aluminum and crystal, are but the hives where 
toil vast armies of those who earn over and over again every 
day the fee for a license to live. 

The newest item of all to the rural or semi-rural visitor is 
the field into which woman has entered. For the living-earn- 
ing woman is a new creature in this world, who in a manner 
defies all instinct and tradition. How many thousands of her 


there may be here the writer does not know, but she is every- 
where. The vast emporiums of trade, at the size and business 
and extent of which the oldest resident can never cease to 
wonder, are full of her. Where the clang of falling iron 
resounds all day long; where endless wheels dizzily and cease- 
lessly turn; she has hercorner. In the crowded world she can 
no longer wait. Wind and storm must no longer delay her. 
Time must be to her now as it is to a man, with the curse of 
Eden inexorably upon her, bearing allthe burdens of her nature. 
She has entered into the contest by tens of thousands. Age, 


misfortune, widowhood have nothing to do with it. And how 
does it affect her? Not atall. Here then, oh stranger, from 
green fields and umbrageous woods, is the strangest puzzle of 
all.the city offers you. We have unsexed the world, and 


left it essentially unchanged. This is still the woman to whom 


you will offer your seat in the crowded car. It is still she 
whose face is unsmirched by the glare of publicity, and to 
whom dantiness and femininity remain as ever. You may as 


well confess, in your hours of calm reflection, that Chicago 


and her streets and marts have taught you one more lesson, 
-given you one new item, about that incomprehensible creature 
who is your mother, your sister and your wife, but whom you 


will never entirely comprehend, should you live a thousand 


“years. 


~ In every great city nothing is ever exactly right, and noth- 
ing is entirely wrong. Yet everything is a little better than 
could have been expected. Is not the whole solid mass an 
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exhalation from a swamp? Could the wisest man that ever 
lived have foreseen its existence at all? Could genius or skill 
have made it? Yet never in the history of civilization before 
has so much been done in such a time, or so well. Are there 
filthy streets? There are such everywhere, and herea turbulent 
population of householders and plutocrats, regardless of all 
parties, will see them cleaned. Does the stifling coal-smoke 


burden the air and hide the sun? Understand that cleanliness - 


backed by ingenuity and argo will yet clear the skies. Do the 
cables break, and leave you stranded shelterless and without 
cable-car or nickel on your tired way to home and rest? They 


* do, and every man is interested in the problem of how, under- 


neath or overhead, and in the immediate future, to get what he 
is willing to pay for in the way of transportation. He will get 
it. Go you and buy lots where you think they will reach. 

Nevertheless, the striking iniquities and inconsistencies re- 
main. Humanity in its broad lines and general rules is ever 
the same. Huge palaces are erected for profit only, which pay 
no taxes because they are the property of a church. The 
strictest piety opens its doors to its tenants for worldliness on 
the Sabbath, because agglomerated and joint-stock religion 
owns the beautiful structure. On this same day the parks and 
the theatres are full by day and night, and thesaloons all thetime. 
Far from all the ways and doings of continental Europe is a 
continental Sunday under the control of the descendants of 
the Puritans. In the same place, and at the same time, a 
great World’s Fair, Babylonian in its magnificence, full of the 
wonders of the world, organized with a skill and carried for- 
ward with a pluck unknown before, will be closed every Sun- 
day. If it is to be intended by this, that Chicago is to be the 
battle ground of the coming fight between so-called orthodox 
Sabbatharianism, (of the seventh-day order) and the declara- 
tion of the Master himself, who held that ‘The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” then it is time 
that the gauntlet should be thrown down. We have outgrown 
the doctrines of the Pharisees and the American people of the 
nineteenth century will so demonstrate. 

A place like this is necessarily the home of that which, 
speaking generally, we designate “brains.” We do not mean 
alone the work of men’s hands. Its guiding power, as in 
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all cases of success, is a high order of human intelligence. 


Does intelligence mean the existence of a literature? Has 
Chicago, or the vast field of which it is the center, any posses- 
sion of that kind? If not,is it going to have it? Is there 
any room for a magazine? 

This is a disputed and somewhat tender point. There are 
experiences such as make literature, and without which there 
can be none. These experiences are rare and extraordinary, 
and have been had by people whose shrewdness is backed by 
an education of the schools and whose tastes have been formed 
by every opportunity that any others have enjoyed, and who, 
with their own eyes, have seen all the processes of the erection 
of anempire. Until the West of the United States came into 
being no generation had been accorded such a privilege. It 
is the mother of aschool of thought and feeling unique, intense, 


_ captivating. From this great source has already come that 


which is best in American literature. Those who think have 
only to write. They need not carry their wares longer to those 
whose judgment is trained to certain standards of style, who 
reject new flavors, who follow axioms, who believe a feast of 
reason should be all dessert. We cannot transplant the East 
and make it growin Chicago. The experiment has been tried 
and has repeatedly failed. But we may foster an indigenous 
plant. In all faith we are going to try. All our ambitions will 
be entirely filled if we can make of BELForp’s that which may 
truly be called a western magazine. Any monthly which does 
this will have a clientage both east and west—and this in- 
cludes the south, which is becoming an integral part of the 
west. It will give us something for which we have long waited. 

We are looking for, and distinctly want, the thoughts 
of the people whom we shall attempt hereafter to espe- 
cially serve. The soul of literature is not a form of words; 
it is not distinctively a style; it is the feeling that is be- 
hind it. The literature of the west has been enacted; it 
has been done. A vast and unknown crowd carries about 
with it, unused and unknown, an experience, a habit of thought, 
even a poetry, which is so new that it is adventure, so strong 
that it is romance, so fresh that it is like a new creation to 
whomsoever catches its spirit. It lacks a vehicle of ex- 
pression. The great romance of American history has been 
carried about inshreds and patches by thousands of people 
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who lived and died with their stories untold. Whatever 


_ of these fragments can be caught and held will find a place 
in the pages of this magazine. 


THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
BALLOT LAW IN A GREAT CITY. 


Chicago in last April held an important election at which 
aldermen and township officers were for the first time chosen 
under a modification of the Australian ballot system. The 
first experiment under this law was had in the fall of 1891, 
when county commissioners and some minor officers were 
elected, but on that occasion little public interest was aroused, 
and the election of April 5th must be taken as the crucial test 
of the new system. Public opinion had been greatly exercised 
over newspaper exposures of alleged corruption, or as it is 
- euphemistically termed, “boodling,” by members of the City 
Council, seven of whom were indicted by the grand jury. Some 
of the aldermen accused were candidates for re-election and 
in other wards a formidable revolt against machine politics 
was inaugurated. 

The Election Law of Illinois provides for Chicago a Board 
of Election Commissioners of three members, who have entire 
charge of the electoral machinery. As the law requires that 
these commissioners shall be appointed by the judge of the 
County Court, necessarily a political partisan, and that two at 
least of such commissioners shall be selected from the two 
leading political parties, it is customary to speak of the com- 
mission as non-partisan. Asa matter of fact the system has 
worked fairly well, and no complaints of injustice have been 
~ made the people having full confidence that their votes will be 
honestly counted. 

Until the adoption of the present law elections in Chicago 
were conducted on the same general lines as in most great 
cities. There was a full modicum of rowdiness at the polls, 
an unsavory gang of ticket-peddlers, challengers and friends 
of the candidates; thumpers, ward-heelers and professional 
sluggers infested the neighborhood of the ballot-box, puffed 
the smoke from vile cigars in the faces of the voters and gen- 
erally made pronounced nuisances of themselves. Up to 
within a few years there was no registry law; colonization, 
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tepeating and substitution were frequent and flagrant. Dead 
~men and men long removed from the precinct were voted for 
by enthusiastic friends, and the time-dishonored motto, “Vote 
early and often,” was fully lived upto. It would be too much 
to claim that all these evils have been swept away, but at least 
most of the grosser ones have been. There is order and 
decency at the voting places, even in the “tough” districts. 
The strict enforcement of a registry system has done much to 
prevent fraudulent voting, and, better than all, bribery and 
intimidation have been rendered practically impossible. Work- 
ing men can no longer be driven to the polls like sheep and 
voted as street-car magnates or directors of great corporations 
dictate, for the ballot is secret and inviolate. 

Experience has shown that it is possible to hold a fair and 
honest election in spite of the “machine,” and it has been 
demonstrated that the Australian ballot system works to ad- 
vantage even in so heterogeneous a population as that of 
Chicago, with its countless thousands of foreign-born citizens. 
At the fall election of 1891, when the system was first tried, 
there were nearly 10,000 votes disqualified out of a total on 
112,000 cast. At the election of last April more than 133,000 
votes were recorded, and of these less than 2,000 were rejected 
as spoiled. 

The Illinois law as it now stands provides for a register of 
all qualified voters and no man whose name is not upon the 
register can vote. Under a recent statute the men who have 
persistently refrained from registering in order to avoid jury 
service find their names listed before those of registered 
voters. The registry law, however, works some hardship, 
especially to traveling men. The judges and clerks of election 
sit only on one day prior to the Spring election, and only two 
days prior to that in the Fall. Inthe latter case the sittings 
are held four weeks and three weeks before the election. Men 
accidentally absent from the city at such times suffer by reason 
of their failure to get their names on the register, and in a city 
which contains so large a number of commercial travelers as 
Chicago does this is a serious matter. Additional days of 
registry will have to be provided, and incident to this the com- 
pensation of election judges and clerks will have to be in- 
creased. Much extra work has been imposed upon these 


officials, whose pay is but three dollars a day—or foreach elec- 
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tion nine dollars for a judge and twelve for a clerk, this calling 
for three and four days’ service respectively. The clerks are 
charged with the duty of canvassing their precincts in order to 
complete the register and the work is often slurred. 

The leading features of the so-called Australian ballot law, 
as adopted in Illinois, are as follows: All ballots are printed 
at the public expense, thus doing away with that unmitigated 
nuisance,’the ticket peddler. Any convention or gathering 
representing a party which at the previous general election 
cast not less than two per cent of the entire vote of the 
electoral division may nominate candidates, and nominations 
_ may also be made upon petition signed by a small percentage 
of qualified voters. The names of candidates are grouped 
upon the ballots under the headings of their political affilia- 
tions, as “Democratic”, “Republican”, “Peoples”, ‘Trade and 
Labor”, “Prohibition” or “Independent”. In England, where 
another modification of the Australian ballot is used in the 
election of Guardians of the Poor, etc., the names are printed in 
alphabetical order, with nothing whatever to signify the party 
affiliations of the nominees. It is clear, however, that such a 


system would lead to confusion here, especially where presi- 


dential electors, for instance, were to be chosen, and it must 
be taken for granted that some system of grouping the names 
under a party label is actually necessary where practically all 
nominations, from President to Poundmaster, are made on 
party lines. It rests in the discretion of the Election Com- 
missioners to decide as to the headings and there is something 
more than a possibility of trouble arising over the “regularity” 
of a nomination, especially where a “bolt” occurs in a party 
convention. One enterprising candidate for Alderman at the 
recent Chicago election managed, by means best known to him- 
self, to secure a nomination from three parties, Democratic, 
Republican and the People’s Trade and Labor organization. 
His opponent ran as an “Independent Republican” and the 
gentleman of the triune nominations was very comfortably 
snowed under by some three hundred votes. 

The polls open in Chicago at 6a. ™M. and close at 4 P. M. 
and the counting of the vote must be completed before the 
judges and clerks can separate. It is a sufficient comment 
upon the new system to say that at the last election the returns 
from every one of five hundred and fifty-nine precincts of 
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Chicago—a city covering one hundred and eighty square 
miles of territory—were in the newspaper offices by I A. M. 
Heretofore, as the writer can testify by sad experience, it 
was usually three or four in the morning before a table could 


_ be completed and then there were many missing precincts and 


incomplete returns. Of course at a general election, such as 
the next Presidential contest, where Congressmen, State and 
County officers, etc., are to be chosen, the ticket will be of 
formidable dimensions and the count may be delayed. But 
experience so far is in favor of the new system as being simple 
and efficient. 

The law imperatively forbidding any electioneering or solicit- 
ing of votes within one hundred feet of the polling places was 


strictly enforced, and the increased accommodation for voters,’ 


one hundred and eighty square feet being the minimum space 


allowed at a polling place, proved a great convenience. Sepa- 


rate booths with curtains and guard rails were provided, andinto 
one of these booths the voter passed after giving his name to the 
judge of election and receiving a ballot upon which the judge 
had marked his initials for verification. The voter then, in per- 
fect security and seclusion, marked his ballot by putting a cross 
againstthe name or group of names for whom he wanted to 
vote, folded the ballot so that the marks could not be seen and 
handed the paper to the judge of election, who dropped it 
into the ballot-box, after identifying the paper by his initials. 
The entire process occupied but a minute and.the voter passed 
out as soon as his ballot was deposited. 

Some question has been raised about the alleged in- 
creased cost of the system over the old one. The introductory 
expenses have been large. For instance, there was an outlay 
in Chicago of %18,000 for booths and $7,000 more for guard- 
rails, rods and curtains. But these furnishings will serve for 
many elections. The printing of the ballots now falls upon 
the State or municipality, but the whole tendency of modern 
legislation is in favor of removing all impediments in the way 
of candidates and this reform had to come. That better and 
cleaner polling places should be furnished, and that the voter 
should be freed from the solicitations of politicians and the 
threats of ward bummers and political heelers, had grown to be 
an absolute necessity. The election was quiet and orderly 
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and the general consensus of. was highly to 


the new system. 
A few words ought to be said about the effect upon the 
voting. As has been mentioned before there was something 


_like a popular revolt against boodling and bossism, the city 


newspapers without distinction of party assisting in the move- 
ment forreform. The net result of the election was extremely 
gratifying to all good citizens, for the corrupt element was 
routed, horse, foot and dragoons. It was impossible for the 
ward bosses, the representatives of street railroads, gas com- 
panies and other great corporations which for some occult 
reason always take so strong an interest in the success of their 
own particular friends in the City Council, to bring pressure to 


‘bear upon their employes. The citizen received his ballot 


from the election officers, marked it as he chose and deposited 
it in the box in perfect security from intimidation. The possi- 
bilities of bribery are destroyed, for the would-be purchaser of 


votes has no surety that he will get value received. It is no 


longer possible for the foreman or manager of a factory or © 


the big contractor torange his men in line and furnish each 
with a ticket, march them to the polls and see that they vote it 


straight. In this respect a great advance has been made. 
There may be changes of detail needed; the practical workings 
of the system may suggest modifications and reforms, but one 
thing is certain: Chicago has found in the Australian ballot 
system something a good deal better than she had before in 


the way of a law of elections and she will certainly not lightly 


abandon it. The increased cost is not large and if it were ten 


times greater it would be a small price to pay for a fair vote 
and an honest count of the vote. 
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Fair to Look Upon by Mary Belle Freeley (Morrill, Higgins 
& Co., Chicago). A book of this character, daintily illustrated 
and trenchantly written, epigrammatic in turn, clever in treat- 
ment and handling, is yet a book which cannot be approved. 
It consists of a series of graphic sketches of the historic women 


of the Old Testament from Eve to Ruth, with Hagar, Rachel, 


and Bath-sheba included. The animus of the writer, who is 
undoubtedly a clever woman, seems to have been to show that 
in patriarchial times the chief delight of women was to deceive 
and triumph over their husbands. She treats the beautiful 
story of Ruth, for example, as if Ruth had been a none too 
reputable grass-widow with a South Dakota divorce in her 
pocket. For Sarah, the mother of Israel; for Rachel and Re- 
bekah, she has little respect. Her sympathies chiefly go out 
to the wife of Lot, and her characterization of that person is 


that “She was loving, tender, daring, but disobedient.” In effect 
disobedience to duty and morality appear to form in the 
author’s eyes the primal duty of female humanity. 

The book is smart, but it tampers with sacred feelings and 
sentiments. It makes light of the beliefs of many millions and 
shatters many idols. It is doubtful whether it is wise to shake 
a child’s belief in Fairyland or to rudely upset the conceptions 
of romance entertained by older children. Something senti- 
mental should still-be left, but this writer ruthlessly tears away 
the veil and with keen analysis and searching sarcasm demo- 
lishes the treasured fancies of our youth. She has done her 
work well and the book will be widely read, but we cannot 
help wishing that she had turned her talents to better account. 


CHICAGO. - JAMES MAITLAND. 
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Money, Silver and Finance: by J. Howard Cowperthwait (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons).—Most men misquote the passage of Holy 
Writ which assures us that “love of money is the root of all 
evil.” Money in itself certainly is not, or is equally truly the 
root of all good. It is a queer thing either way, the cause and 
cure of many mischiefs, the maddener of otherwise sane minds, 
the seducer that ruins the most virtuous, the “one thing need- 
ful” to him who would secure social salvation. Everybody 
thinks he knows what money is, but very few can define it 
as easily as they can get it or lose it. All good Americans are 
orthodox in their worship of the almighty dollar, and yet they 
treat the coined image of their deity with contempt, preferring 
to carry in their bosoms the musty rags of Scripture which tes- 
tify of his supposed existence.. What is a paper dollar? It is 
supposed, by the superstitious to be the périshable equivalent 
of one hundred cents’ worth of silver bullion, and President 
Harrison, in his 1891 message, gaily asked us to believe that 
“for every dollar of these notes issued a full dollar’s worth of 
silver bullion is at this time deposited in the Treasury as secur- 
ity for its redemption.” Of course he made an amiable but a 
very pardonable blunder in this, but where is the man who 
ever tried in any way to make a dollar go further than it can 
who did not make a fool of himself? If anybody wants to 
swap his paper for Treasury coins, there is a pretty fair stock 
of them on hand, and the Government will be only too grate- 
ful to any other great fool who will load his carts up with its 
circular slabs of silver. : 

The Treasury has at the present moment $400,000,000 in sil- 
ver stowed away. Mr. D. A. Wells has reckoned that if all 
this were turned into dollar coins it would require 1,000 railway 
freight-cars, carrying eleven tons each, to move the lot. If it 
were melted and made into a solid silver column a foot square 
it would reach over six miles high, the Washington column 
being 550 feet. It would take 220,000 men to carry this load, 
at 100 pounds per man, and if a man were to count the dollars 
at the rate of 200 a minute for eight hours a day and seven 
days to the week, it would take him eleven years. And yet 
the Treasury keeps on piling away seven tons of silver every 
working day of the year! 

We produce heaps of the raw material, so that the dollar- 
minting industry has flourished finely, and the articles have be- 
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come as cheap as any other drugin the market. In 1873 silver 
brought 11834 cents an ounce. Each year since then the price 
has dwindled until, in 1888 it sank to 83 cents. In the techni- 
cal language of the economists silver has been depreciating, 


is now depreciated, and is likely to depreciate still more, unless" 


the silver kings who reign over their subject voters coerce the 
Government into booming their commodity into an artificial 
prosperity. Here the common American people come into 
the arena, and have the audacity to ask by what right any 
government, or party, or gang of monopolists, presume to 
rob the wage-earner of 17 to 20 cents on the dollar for the sake 
of enriching the millionaire. A clear-headed, plain-spoken 
voicer of this protest against the resort to limitless coinage of 
silver, is Mr. Cowperthwait, in this book of his. He deals with 
this most complicated of subjects in an admirably thorough 


‘way. He gives reasons, each reason buttressed with statistics 


and facts, for his hearty opposition to the arguments of the bi- 
metalists. If this country does not restrict its present rate of 
coining dollars, he says, it will surely come to pass that we 
shall be compelled by the world’s markets to use silver only, 
which will mean loss of profit and prestige. 

Mr. Cowperthwait combines the accomplishments of a well- 
read student with the practical sagacity of a successful man 
of business. His work is well worth reading; the statesmanand 
economist can profit by his arguments, and the tyro in finance 
will get an insight into the hard subject. This style is clear 
and forcible, and any person who can read cannot fail under- 
standing every thing he writes. Such men as Mr. Cowperth- 
wait are an acquisition to literature that this country needs badly. 

NEwakk, N. J. H. H. Leicu. 


Republic of Republics: by B. J. Sage, Washington, D. C.— 
The termination of the imprisonment and the abandon- 
ment of the prosecution for treason of Jefferson Davis are now 
matters of history, but the reasons which conduced to the sud- 
den changes of public policy, are to many unknown and inex- 
plicable. The purpose to make “treason odious” was not only 
openly avowed, but was sustained by public opinion, and ad- 
vocated, by party voice, to be made effectual “by hanging 
traitors.” 

The consistency of the dominant party seemed to demand, 
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and the passions of party cried out for the trial, conviction and 
execution of Mr. Davis. When, therefore, the whole program 
of vengeance was abindoned, dispite the defiant challenge of 
the-accused and without his having sought clemency by any 
word or act, the public surprise was not only very great, but 
the result was deemded averse to the fortunes of the Republi- 
can party. While it isa fact of no small importance, that 
time and the sober second thought and feeling of reason and 
mercy, softened the vindictiveness of successful warfare, yet 
there was a potent influence also which did much to contribute 
to the conviction that the acquittal of Mr. Davis would be the 
moral conviction of the Republican party. That conviction 
was promoted by a drefon the law of treason, purporting to 
eminate from “P. C. Centz Barrister,” which was sent from 
England to many leaders of the dominant party in the 
eountry, including the President. The brief argued not only 
that a prisoner of war was protected by the jus gentium, but 
also that the character of our commonwealths and their union, 
was such that the allegiance of the citizen was naturally due to 
the state, and that this allegiance was the real ground of its 
being treason to levy war against the Union-Government of 
the States—the language of the Constitution being “levying 
war against them or adhering to their enemies.” The brief 
further argued that each state had absolute possession and 
control of her citizen, his family and all his belongings; could 
punish him for disobedience and overt enmity: and, in fact, did 
compel Mr. Davis, and all others of her citizens, to go with her 


and fight for her. And the absurdity was presented, of a _ 


citizen being subject to be hung by one power of the country 
for doing what another authority could hang him for not 
doing. It was further argued that Davis or Lee were carried 
out of the Union and put in a new one, and that citizens 
generally were by law put into the field and made to fight 
each and every one, “having as little volition’as an infant of 
emigrating parents”—the legal or moral question having been 
settled by the collective people. So that the three vital ele- 
ments of a crime—volition, intention and act—could not con- 
cur. It was obvious that the states were actors throughout— 
commanding their citizens—and assuming all responsibility for 


their acts inthe premises. This theory was shown to be sup- . 


ported by all American history. 
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4 Ce The brief exhibited such a profound acquaintance with the 
: history and philosophy of our Constitution, that in the absence 
4 of any such nameas that of the alleged author among the legal 
; profession of England, the Hon. Judah P. Benjamin was 
; believed to be the author. Its effect upon the purpose of the 
; prosecutors of Mr. Davis is, of course, only conjectural, but it 
% is afact that not long after its reception in this country a 
- marked amelioration of vindictiveness was manifested, which 
: _ from that day grew stronger until finally there came about the 
most complete backdown and abandonment that the history of 
: celebrated trials presents. 
After reading the brief, President Johnson remarked, “It 
is historically correct and strong in logic,” and Mr. Charles 
O’Connor, the leading attorney for Mr. Davis, wrote to the 
author : 

“ Should you be in this country before the trial, I would be 
happy to confer with you on the subject; as your close atten- 
tion to, and thorough understanding of, the leading topics in 
the discussion, give you great facilities for usefulness.” 

This invitation led to conferences, resulting in the author 

‘ being employed as one of the counsel. 

-When, in 1868, it became evident that the trial would be 
‘ evaded, the author prepared a third edition, (the second, under 
the title of ‘“ Davis and Lee,” having been issued in New York 
in 1866), concerning which a most distinguished editor wrote 
to aleading publisher, ‘You will be surprised, as I have been, 
at the extraordinary mass of historical support which the argu- 
ment receives.” The edition referred to[500 pp] was some- 
time afterward published at Philadelphia. 

The Brief and the extended argument so impressed lead- 
ing members of the bar, and received so many commendations 
from the ablest jurists of the country, that its real author, Mr. 
B. J. Sage, of Louisiana, prepared a new and revised edition, 
which was published by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, in 
1881, the pseudonym of “P. C. Centz, Barrister,” being retained. 
As this edition is exhausted, a fifth is now published, bearing 
the title Republic of Republics, by B. J. Sage, Washington, D. C. 

Such are the cause and history of this remarkable work on 
our Constitution—a treatise by far the ablest and most con- 
vincing that has appeared from any author. 

No more opportune time than the present for a recurrence 
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to first principles, and for a study of the origin and purpose of 
the Federal Constitution, has been presented since the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government. The whole Federal system; 
the relations between the agency and the principals, 2. ¢., be- 
tween the general Government and the constituting States, 
are either misunderstood or misrepresented; a deliberate in- 
tent is manifested, and an effort made by the Republican 
party in Congress to divest the States of their right to conduct 
the election of their representatives; and as to this and all 
other usurping schemes, the mere suggestion of a constitu- 
tional objection or doubt, calls forth expressions of ridicule. 
Representative Dingley, of Maine, recently said in the House: 

“T must confess that I have little patience with those excel- 
lent gentlemen, who always find a constitutional objection in 
the way of right action.” And in the Senate Mr. Morgan, of 
Alabama, remarked, “I know, Mr. President, that it is in vain 
that I should in this tribunal present a question of constitu- 
tional law in connection with any measure at all that anybody 
desires to pass. One puts himself in reach of ridiculous 
remark and criticism whenever he ventures to do so.” 

If the Constitution is to remain the supreme law of the land 
it must be protected from the many usurpations now-a-days 
attempted, and be restored to the respect and veneration it 
received from all parties, until there came over it the present 
anti-democratic and revolutionary cloud, and the sacred 
covenant became a subject of jest and sneer, and evasion or 
discretionary change by the agents in whose hands it was in- 
tended to be forever a trust. 

The publication of the 5th edition of the “Republic of 
Republics,” is therefore most timely. A recurrence to the 
constitution itself; to the writings and opinions of the authors 
and framers; to the facts which underlie it, and to the same in 
which it was established by the States, may stop the usurpa- 
tions, which under the Republican party, bid fair to change 
the whole character of our political system, and defeat its wise 
and beneficent design. 

The learned author has wisely avoided all schools ap- 


political thought, he has kept clear of all theories of Constitu- 


tional construction which had their origin sence the system was 
organized. He thus escapes all partisanship and rests his 


views of the Constitution on facts, which are indisputable, 
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These facts, the author finds in the writings of the fathers, in 
the proceedings of the convention which framed, and in those 
of the conventions of the States which established the Con- 
stitution. The authority of men, who since the establishment 
have risen into eminence as jurists, statesmen, leaders and 
politicians, however great may be their abilities, virtue and 
knowledge, is nevertheless to be accepted with less reverence 
than those who framed the instrument and discussed its pro- 
visions in order to persuade the peoble to adopt and ratify it. 

Neither the resolutions of ’98 and ’99, and Madison’s re- 
port—nor Tucker, nor Taylor of Carolina, are summoned to 
bear testimony to what the framers designed or or what the 
states established. 

All these were great and virtuous leaders of parties under 
the Constitution, and each and every one had a fixed purpose 
with an honest end, but nevertheless their opinion and judg- 
ments were influenced by their surroundings and were not im- 
partial as to the facts that brought the Constitution into exist- 
ence another reason which induced the states to establish it. 

No more honest and faithful mode of arriving at the truth 
as to the reasons and causes moving the States to secede from 
their “ perpetual Union,” and “to form a more perfect Union,” 
could have been devised. By it all suspicion of partisanship 
is removed, and the work stands out as a faithful and truthful 
compendium of what the Fathers thought and said and did in 
framing the instrument; what the States intended to establish by 


' adopting it; and, finally, what “the consent of the governed” 
_was given to, when they, as individual citizens, voted in their 


respective States, for members of thé ratifying conventions. 

It is this conscientious adherence to the writings of the 
Fathers, this faithful abstention from all interested opinion 
that will commend this work to every student, who desires to 
understand the Constitution of his country. The author seeks 
only the indisputable facts of our country’s history and their 
relation to the country’s Constitution. 

It was not the “Rights of Man” or the theories of govern- 
ment which called into existence the Federal Constitution. The 
rights were fully éstablished already and were defended by the 
societies which the people, who served the rights, combined to 
form; and the ¢#eory was also pre-existent, for it was simply self- 
rule, 7. ¢., democracy. So that the purpose then on hand was as 
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stated by Chancellor Pendleton, “to bind in one ligament the 


strength of thirteen states”; or as Roger Sherman said for 
“Sovereign States” to unite to protect “their rights” and pro- 
mote “their interests,” that is to say; the people, as republics 
were becoming a union of free states, or a republic of republics. 
By that means “hey secured “the blessings of liberty,” of their 
members and citizens by the full strength of one of the grand- 
est and strongest government on earth. Hamilton, Madison, 
Jay and wemay say Washington said (in No. 12 of the Federal- 
ist) that the purpose was to unite the then present thirteen 
states and those to arise in the future. Down the vista of time 
the fathers saw and provided forty-four states, comprising 
65,000,000 souls. 

The author teaches no doctrines; has no hypothesis; makes 
no inferences or conjectures; and neither guesses nor wishes 
anything, but dealt, as the fathers did, with actualities; and 
hence has all the history and sacred records of the country at 
his hands—an embarassment of riches. If he presentsa theory 
at all, it is that which the facts make, covering the ground of 
the subject, just as the stones of a pavement cover a given 
area. 

The fathers had before then states as facts; they made the 
union and Constitution as facts; every word and every mean- 
ing, and the intent of all, were established and stated as ada- 
mantive eternal facts. Many illustrations might be given but 
the space allotted will allow only one or two. For example, 
they found human slavery a fact, and they kept it a fact— 


provided for its continuance, preservation and increase, with . 


Constitutional guarantees. The perpetual union under the 
articles of confederation did not provide for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves—the more perfect of the union of the constitu- 
tion provided for the rendition of fugitives from service or 
‘labor. The commerce among the states and with foreign coun- 
tries, deranged by conflicting if not too selfish regulations of 
rival states, was a fact which primarily and principally called 
the states together. Thus every power granted by the states 


to their federal government can be traced to an existing fact 


which in some way or other stood out to arrest attention and 
demand conservation. 

It has been Mr. Sage’s work to collect all the data ap- 
posite to the subject, and to arrange them logically, so that 
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they shall themselves inexorably bear the reader to sound 
conclusions on every topic of discussion. No way for escape 
is open, for every point is so overwhelmingly proved, that no 
scrap of adverse evidence can be found. 

To show the plan and manner of the author’s argument one 
specimen must suffice: 

“Was our federal system several distinct and sovereign 
political bodies, self-united and consequently superior to the 
voluntary bond; or’were there pre-existent bodies reduced 
from states to provinces, and consolidated into one common- 
wealth or nation? This is a simple inquiry of fact.” 

He then quotes from Mr. Webster’s speech in 1833, as the 
fairest and best statement and reasoning of the consolidation 
school, that the Constitution was made “by the people of ‘the 
United States in aggregate”; that therein, they the said people 
or nation “distributed their powers between their general 
government and their several state governments”; that this 
was their “supreme law’; and that by it “state sovereignity 
was effectually controlled.” 

As to these assertions the author says, “they are either true 
or false; I shall prove them herein to be entirely and ab- 
surdly untrue;” and he proceeds to adduce a score of the most 
illustrious witnesses America ever produced, each and every 
one flatly contradicting the above statements, decisively too, 
for they themselves personally saw and knew and aided in 
establishing the facts to which they testify. 

Part I, Ch. VII, of the Republic of Republics, presents the 
witnesses, namely, Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, 
Jay, John Dickinson, Governor Morris, James Wilson, Fench 
Coxe, Samuel Adams, Roger Sherman, Ellsworth, Pendleton, 
John Marshall, Wedell, Fisher Ames, Theophilus Parsons, 
Bowdoin and Cabot. The following extracts from their evi- 
dence are consistent with the whole mass. Hamilton, Madison 
and Jay testify that “if the new plan (of the Constitution) be 
established, the Union will s#// be, in fact and in theory, an 
association of States or a Confederacy”; (Federalist No. IX) 
and in Nos. 39 and 40 in setting forth “the real character of 
the Government,” they say, “ each State in ratifying the Con- 
stitution is considered as a sovereign body, independent of all 
others, and only to be bound by its own voluntary act;” and 
they repeat that “the Constitution proposed” regards “the 
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States” as “distinct and independent sovereigns”; they also 
demonstrate that the nation does not establish, and that “the 
new Constitution will be a federal and not a national Constitu- 


tion” as to its establishment. 


The testimony of the above cloud of witnesses is all tdem 
sonaus with these extracts, and it was before, and ought to have 
been known by, Senator Edmunds when in the North American 


Review he asserted that “ the doctrines of the Republic of Re- 
publics are wholly unfounded,” and that“ the people of the © 


United States, as a whole people and as one people, established 
the constitution and granted legislative power to a Congress 
created by the Constitution itself.” There being no evidence, 


no proof, no facts or authorities to sustain Senator Edmunds, 


the remark was wholly gratuitous, unfounded in fact and des- 
titute of truth. If further evidence of the senator’s ignorance 
or misrepsentation is desired, it will be found in the emphatic 
language of Madison already quoted from Nos. 39 and 40 of 
the Federalist. 

The distinction between the Republic of Republics and 
these latter-day expositions of the Constitution is that the for- 
mer is composed of statements resting solely and absolutely 
on the Constitution, on historical facts, and on the sacred 
records of the country; while the latter-day expositors rest 
their views upon “interpretations after establishment,” aided 


- by their own assumption, inferences and conjectures. The first 


is fixed and certain; the second variable, changing with the 
motives, the passions and the political ends of the interpretors, 
and, like “the Chancellor’s foot,” an unreliable measure of 
justice and constitutional law.” 

If we must have “schools” in our politics, let us have a 
text-book of facts as well as a text-book of theories of inter- 
pretation. Mr. Sage has supplied an incontrovertible compen- 
dium of the facts, as set forth by the framers and establishers 
themselves. His only theory ts made up of facts, and his only 
exegetical views are those of the great men who devised care- 
fully and ably explained, and were trusted by the people to 
“execute the Constitution.” If, then, the author is wrong, if, 
as Senator Edmunds says, the “doctrines” are “unfounded,” 


_ then Hamilton, Madison, Jay and Washington, and their col- 


leagues were wrong, and did not know and understand what 
they did and said. 
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‘Though the Republic of Republics is an amplification of 
the brief referred to, prepared for the defense of Davis and 
Lee, yet the author does not consider the right of secession as 
being involved either in that argument or the present work. 
All sentient beings can of right, use all means of self pre- 
servation, the instinct of which is natural and vital. But he 
combats the theory of Prof. Bledsce and others that secession 
is aconstitutional right. The author’s views on this subject 
will be found elaborately and forcibly set forth in the chapter 
on “Secession and Coercion” in Part I; and in the chapter on 
“ Conservative errors” at the close of Part III. 

The work is thorough from preface to finis,a plea for the 
preservation of statehood, and is- not at all narrowed to sec- 
tionalism. The great triumvirate of expositions in the official 
Federalist, declared that “the object of the Federal Consti- 
tution is to secure the Union of the thirteen primitive States 

* * * and to add to them such otherstates as may 
arise * * *,” The Constitution provides that the Congress 
of States may admit such “ New States” “as may arise” and 
be acceptable “ intothis Union” of States. Twenty-nine have 
been admitted, one by one, and there is an incontrovertible pre- 
sumption that the intent of the establishers was that our 
system should forever be, in ¢heory and fact “ the several States 
which may be included within this Union” to use the eternal 
words of truth expressed in the first article of “ the Supreme law.” 

It is well to mention here as showing the absence of par- 
tisanship that most of the author’s criticism are adverse to the 
views of leading Democrats. 

In conclusion this remarkable work is invaluable as a book 
of ready reference to the treasures of American constitutional 
history and records, as well as to the statements and views of 
all the leading fathers thereon. Its very complete and an- 
alytical index, however, will enable the student, editor, or 
statesman to command readily its resources and its abounding 
citations in the text point out the original authorities for all 
statements, 

The book should be in all public and private libraries; and 
a text book in schools and colleges and universities, so that it 
may lead the youth and manhood of the country back to the 
covenant and faith of the fathers. 

WasuinoTon,.D. C, NATHANIEL TYLER. 
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Imperial Purple, by Edgar Saltus, (Morrill, Higgins & Co., 
Chicago). A newbook by Mr. Saltus deserves something more 
than passing notice, for if that author does not always please 


he invariably interests the reader. Early essays in the field of 


eroticism have been charged against this writer, partly with 
justice. Of these it can only be said that, whatever their de- 
merits from the standpoint of the purist in morals they amply 
satisfied the critic of literary style. In the present work Mr. 
Saltus has broken away entirely from his earlier subjects and 
has chosen a new field of labor. How well and industriously 
he has toiled in this field ‘“ Imperial Purple” willshow. Here 
we have no emotional studies of imaginary characters, no warm 
descriptions of love scenes, no tragic incidents and denounce- 
ments of the romantic school. 

This book gives too briefly, (for where a work is good one 
may well wish for more of it), ina series of graphic sketches 
the review of the lives of the Czsars, from him who conquered 
Gaul to the sybarite Elagabalus—Child of the Sun. The 
salient characteristics of Rome’s imperial rulers are drawn, not 
in chalk, but in China ink. It isa magnificient study in sepia, 
a dramatic presentation in which the lights and shades of color 
are those of Rembrandt; the word-painting worthy of Carlyle. 
Mr. Saltus spares neither man nor woman in his caustic epi- 
grams, but for all this, he shows an appreciation of what was 
good in the historic characters whom he has again caused to 
live. The work is especially deserving of credit, in these days 
of long-drawn out rhodomontade, for that its style is trenchant 
even to brusqueness, masculine and virile. 

CHICAGO. James MAITLAND. 
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